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QO the opposite bank of the river stands the town of Triana. 
It is connected with Seville by a bridge of boats (a most shab- 
by one it is) and may in fact be called part of the city. It is 
here that in 1481, under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the dreadful tribunal of the Inquisition reared its horrid head. 
This was the first establishment of it in Spain. This institu- 
tion, the disgrace of human nature, whose very name, like a 
pestilence, spread terrour and dismay around, has now, happily 
for humanity, lost many of its horrours. As the nation be- 
comes less bigotted, it must sink into insignificance. The 
period, I conceive, is fast approaching, which will behold the 
downfal of superstition and priestcraft. 

No person is allowed to penetrate further than the chapel 
or hall of the Inquisition, and even so far admittance cannot be 
gained without difficulty. From an exterior. view of the 
edifice a stranger would never conjecture the purpose to 
which it was appropriated. The architecture is airy and even 
elegant. Like its prototype, the devil, its face is decked in 
smiles, while within “ all is false and hollow.” Its deceitful 
front is but a mask to conceal the rottenness that lurks behind. 
In the hollow caverns and noisome dungeons of this infernal 
tribunal thousands have expired in torments, or languished in 
misery. Its walls haye echoed, for three centuries, with 
groans and torture and agony. 
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Along the bank of the river immediately opposite to the In- 
quisition is the Grand lambda, the mall, or great publick 
walk of Seville. A very agreeable subject of meditation is of- 
fered by the object in front. At the head of the walk are two 
magnificent Corinthian pillars of marble, the shafts of which 
are hewn from a solid block. They were brought from the 
ancient city of Italica, about two leagues from Seville. There 
are also several other publick walks here, many of which are 
very pleasant, but none of them seem to be much frequented. 
In the great square, on one side of the cathedral, stands the 
Archiepiscopal palace, a structure of much elegance. It 
is memorable in Gil Blas, as the scene where Scipio performed 
his theatrical feat, and decamped with the robes and regalia of 
the king of Leon. 

The Archbishop of Seville, who is nephew of Charles IV. 
and brother-in-law to the Prince of Peace, is also Archbishop 
of Toledo, and primate of Spain. His revenue from the Arch- 
bishoprick of Toledo alone, is one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. He arrived while I remained at Seville, 
from Madrid, where he had been as one of the members of 
the Supreme Junta, and from whence he had been compelled 
to fly by the entrance of the French. He was received by the 
populace with great acclamations. They unharnessed his 
horses, and drew his coach through the streets themselves. 
Some, as he was descending, kissed the hem of his garment, 
and others threw themselves on their knees before the gates 
of the palace to beg his benediction. 

The president of the Junta, the celebrated Count Florida 
Blanca, accompanied him in the coach. The old Count, who 
was upwards of eighty years of age, survived his arrival only a 
few days. I saw him as he got out of the carriage. He 
could with difficulty totter along. Tlorida Blanca was prime 
‘minister to Charles III. On the accession of his son, the mi- 
serable and imbecile Charles IV. he was removed to give 
place to the worthless minion of the abandoned queen, the in- 
famous Godoy. Since that period-he has lived in retirement 
on his estates, until at the commencement of the late revolu- 
tion the eyes of the nation were turned toward him. At the 
call of the people he came reluctantly forth, and by their una- 
nimous voice was placed at the head of the supreme council. 
The late disasters hastened his end. Distressed at the melan- 
choly situation of his country, worn out with age, affliction and 
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fatigue, and unable to avert the calamities which he saw im- 
pending, he sunk under the accumulated ‘burden. By his 
death Spain has lost her most distinguished statesman and 
firmest' support. Since she has lost him, her councils have 
become distracted with divisions. Distrust, party spirit and 
jealousv have crept in, and are preparing the way for the armies 
of her invaders. He lived however long enough to see his 
rival and enemy, the man whose elevation has brought ruin 
on his country, and destruction on the head of his infatuated 
master, receive the just punishment of his crimes. 

Opposite the cathedral, on the other side of the square; 
stands the Consulado or Exchange, a beautiful building. It is 
a quadrangle of two hundred feet, with a spacious corridor or 
gallery, adorned with Ionick columns, and supported by a cor- 
responding number of pillars of the Dorick order. Below isa 
room forthe chamber of commerce, and above, to which you 
ascend by a superb staircase of marble, is a magnificent hall, 
where are kept the archives of America and the Indies. This 
apartment is truly splendid. Here are deposited all the papers 
relative to every expedition that has ever sailed to the new world 
since its first discovery. All the letters and documents of Co- 
lumbus, of Cortez, of Pizzarro and the other famous adven- 
turers are arranged according to their respective dates, and 
may easily be inspected by the curious traveller. 

If I were not afraid of wearying your patience, or rather if 
I was not quite so lazy myself, I could give you'a particular 
account of all the other publick edifices and institutions of Se- 
ville which I visited: The torre del Oro, the plaza de los 
Toros, the mint, the private collections of paintings’afid’statu- 
ary, &c. &c. But this relation I trust you will readily dispense 
with. The process of coinage in the mint is exceeding slow, 
and the machinery comparatively speaking very imperfect- 
They have not yet adopted the steam engines, which are used 
in the English mint, and which saves so much time and ex- 
pense. The whole labour is performed by mules. The ma- 
chinery appears to have undergone little or no alteration for 
these two or three centuries. While I was there, they were 
coining the new dollars of Ferdinand 7th, from the silver sent 
them by the English government. By my watch twenty one 
were struck off in a minute. a e§ : 

The cannon foundery is another very conspicuous object, 
and is also a very-fine building. At the present time and ‘for 
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some years past, it has not been conducted with its former 
vigour. Like every thing else in Spain, it has degenerated from 
want of attention, and suffered the paralizing effects of a cor- 
rupt and feeble administration. The brazen cannon which 
are cast in this foundery are the finest in the world. We saw 
some exceeding curious old pieces. A very elegant one I 
particularly noticed, which was cast in the reign of the empe- 
rour Charles 5th, and ornamented with the Austrian eagle. 

The Marine College is a very noble edifice, and worthy of 
so excellent an institution. The youth educated here are in- 
structed in every thing relative to naval tacticks. They usu- 
ally continue until 15 or 16 years of age, when they enter the 
navy. Some of the drawings which I saw do them infinite 
credit. There is also an academy of painting and sculpture. 

One of the most superb structures in the city is the building 
appropriated to the manufacture of snuff. This forms one of 
the chief ornaments of Seville. It consists of four regular fronts, 
inclosing eight and twenty quadrangles. It is six hundred feet 
in length: four hundred and eighty in breadth, and sixty in 
height. The architecture is very elegant. A stranger would 
suppose it to be a regal palace. It is very entertaining 
and curious to go through the various apartments of this vast 
manufactory, and to observe the different operations. In some 
they are occupied in unbinding bundles of tobacco ; in others 
they are employed in separating the leaves from the stalks. 
Some are busied in dying. Some in preparing the tobacco to 
be pressed, and some in pressing. In one apartment alone, and 
in one particular kindof snuff, they have on hand to the amount 
of fifteen millions of dollars. The room nevertheless does not 
appear to be half filled. ‘The manufacture of cigars occupies 
a vast number of hands. There were in former years three 
thousand men employed in this immense fabrick, and a pro- 
portionate number of mules. From mismanagement, and the 
same causes which have operated on every other branch of 
trade and manufacture in the kingdom, the number is greatly 
lessened, though it is still very great. This trade is monopo- 
lized by the king. 

The last building which I shall mention is the Royal “cazar, 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. It is by no means 
handsome, but very singular. The gardens belonging to the 
palace are very extensive: On entering, we seemed trans- 
ported to another region. The eye is delighted in every 
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direction by a profusion of orange and lemon trees, figs, prunes, 
almonds, vines, citrons, pomegranates, and all the other fruits 
of this beautiful climate. Oleanders, geraniums, myrtles, and 
innumerable odoriferous plants and shrubs are seen forming 
the borders of the walks, and interspersed among the divisions 
of the garden. The taste in which, the grounds are laid out 
is extremely singular, and in some respects very grotesque. 
The shrubs in many places are cut into the most fantastick 
shapes. In some they are formed into letters, words and sen- 
tences ; in others into monstrous animals. The lofty trees 
which stand at the extremity of the principal avenues are cut 
into the human figure, and have the appearance of enormous 
giants. Huge turbanned heads, carved in wood, and painted 
with black whiskers and great goggle eyes, give them a most 
tremendous aspect. In their long branching arms they bran- 
dish spears of vast dimensions, with which they seem ready 
to sft every one who is rash enough to approach them. It is 
impossible that the renowned Gog and Magog in ancient times 
(at least if they bear any resemblance to their likenesses in 
Guildhall) could have had a more warlike countenance. than 
these gentlemen. We found them nevertheless quite peaceable 
and civil. Around the garden is a labyrinth, which if you 
ence enter you must proceed on perforce until you come out 
at the other extremity of the grounds. When we had once 
got intangled, it took us half an hour to get out again. The 
Alcazar is now occupied by the Junta. 

There are in the hall of the palace several mutilated statues, 
which have been taken up from the ancient city of Italica. 
Some of them must have been admirable pieces of sculp- 
ture. The spot where the city stood, as I just now mentioned, 
is two leagues from Seville. If we may judge by the extent 
of its ruins, it was once a place of considerable importance. 
There are now but few vestiges left above the surface of the 
soil. An amphitheatre still remains, which is a most curious 
monument of antiquity. It isof-an oval figure, and its dimen- 
sions are two hundred and ninety one feet by two hundred and 
four. Italica was in the early ages of christianity a bishop’s 
see. It also gave birth tothree of the Roman emperors: to 
Trajan, Adrian and Theodosius. 

The circumference of Seville is about five miles and a half. 
It is surrounded by an ancient wall which bears the marks of 
Moorish origins “The wall in the present state of fortifica- 
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tion affords but.a feeble defence to the city. A few cannon 
would easily knock it to pieces. It has one hundred and se- 
venty six towers, and sixteen gates. Over one of the gates is 
this inscription : | 
Condidit Alcides, renovavit Julius urbem, 
Restituit Christo Fernandus Tertius Heros. 


This over another gate is thus rendered into Spanish : 


Hercules me edifics, 

Julio Cesar me cerco 

De muros y torres altas, 

Y el Rey Santo me gano 
Con Garci Perez de Vargas. 


Inscription on the tomb of the son of Christova! Colon, at Seville, mentioned in page 10. 


Aqui yace el Muy Magnifico Senor Don Hernando Colon, el qual 
aplicé y gasto toda su vida y haciendaen aumento de las letras, y juntar 
y perpetuar en esta ciudad todos sus libros de todas las ciencias que en 
su tiempo hallo, y en reducirlo a quatro libros, fallecio en esta ciudad a 
12de Juliode 1539, de edad 50 anos, 9 meses y 14 dias, fué hijo del 
valeroso y memorable Don Christoval Colon primero almirante que des- 
cubrio las Yndias y nuevo mundo en vida de los catolicos Reyes Don 
Fernando y Dona Ysabel de gloriosa memoria a 11 de Octubre de 1492, 
con tres galeras y 90 personas y partio del puerto de Palos a descubrirlas 
a 3 de Agosto antes y volvid a Castilla con victoria a 7 de Mayo del 
ano siguiente y tornd despues otras dos veces a poblar lo que descubrio, 
fallecio en Valladolid a 2 de Agosto de 1509 anos. 

Rogad a Dios por ellos. 


A Castilla y a Leon, Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 


Aspice quid prodest totum sudasse per orbem, 
Atque orbem patris te peragrasse novum ; 
Quid placidi beatis ripam finxisse decoram, 
Divitiis genium posthabuisse meum, 

Ut tibi Castalli reserarem numine pontis, 
Offerremque simul quas Tholomeus opes ; 

Si tenui saltem transcurrens murmure saxum 
Nec patri salve nec mihi deus dicis ave. _ 


a ocenmeiaiamanenl 
_e CS 


WEBSTER’S GRAMMAR, DICTIONARY, &c. &c. 


Is my former number, I submitted some remarks on Mr. 
Webster’s manner of introducing his ** Discoveries,” and con- 
cluded with a promise to investigate the matter of the discove- 
riesthemselves. On this head I might with propriety be si- 
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lent ; as the Reviewers, who are abundantly more able, have 
already accomplished that. task. Silent indeed I well. might 
be on another account ; for in the great acquirements of which 
Mr. W. can boast, I am deficient in the proportion, as a pigmy 
child of Lilliput is smaller than the towering Polyphemus ; 
and should I pretend to oppose my powers to his, the attempt 
will, perhaps, be as destructive to me as was that of the aspi- 
ring frog in the fable. But, in truth, an incurable cacoethes 
scribendi has so grievously afflicted me on this occasion, that it 
will be a wonder if I do not, to use the precision of Mr. Web- 
ster, fill “ten or fifteen pages.” The great grammarians 
and refiners of language, who flourished among the Saxons, 
the Goths, the Celts, the Tuetones and the Mohawks, from 
whom Mr. W. extracts those many flowers to deck the par- 
terre of the * American English” language, have never ho- 
noured me with their acquaintance. | 

But, levity apart, I pretend to the possession of no other 
sense for this investigation than common sense; and in the 
exercise of this endowment, I have been induced, when re- 
flecting on his recurrence to long forgotten languages, with 
thie view of overturning rules and systems established in the 
most enlightened age of the world, to exclaim, cu1 Bono? 

At the very threshold of his edifice Mr. W. appears to me 
to have wofully stumbled. Inthe first page of the preface to 
his Dictionary, he remarks: “To men who have been accus- 
tomed to repose almost implicit confidence in the authors of 
our principal dictionaries and grammars, it may appear, at 
first, incredible that such writers as Johnson and Lowth 
should have mistaken many of the fundamental principles of 
our language ; but that such is the fact will appear certain to 
any man who will read a féw pages in a Saxon author.” Now 
I think it will require more ingenuity than even Mr. W. pos- 
sesses, to explain, why those learned and profound men, Dr. 
Johnson and Bishop Lowth, themselves, who have given us 
such proofs of their having read more than a “ few pages in a 
Saxon author” should not have discovered that the fundamen- 
tal principles of the language had been mistaken, as well as 
the any man” alluded to by him. The truth is that their 
acquaintance with that language, together with their exten- 
sive knowledge and great judgment, not only satisfied them 
that present usage was not inconsistent with the principles of 
the language, but that changes and innovations with regard to 
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the division in the parts of grammar, and to the terms, were 
unnecessary, and ought not to be attempted ; and Dr. John- 
son has left us his opinion on this subject, conveyed witha 
force of language which might well have repressed the ardour 
of any common man, who panted for revolutions in grammati- 
cal systems. At the very commencement of his grammar, 
prefixed to his dictionary, Dr. Johnson has the following re- 
marks: “ In the division and order of the parts of grammar 
I follow the common grammarians, without inquiring whether 
a fitter distribution might not be found. Experience has long 
shown this method to be so distinct as to obviate confusion, and 
so comprehensive as to prevent any inconvenient omissions. 
I likewise use the terms already received, and already under: 
stood, though perhaps others more proper might sometimes 
be invented. Sylburgius and other innovators, whose new 
terms (one could almost believe that he here spoke propheti- 
cally, and meant Noah Webster) have sunk their learning 
‘into neglect, have left sufficient warning against the trifling 
ambition of teaching arts in a new language.” 

Dr. Johnson was onetaf the last men who would have shrunk 
from the task of alterir our grammars, if he had cause to 
believe that any real utility, and not harm, would result from 
it. He was possessed of the ability to judge, the courage to 
attempt, and the power to enforce. His decisions were like 
the fiat of Jove; for 


Criticks “ attentive, trembled as he spoke.” 


He perceived that “ though, ferhafis, terms more proper might 
sometimes be invented,” yet he evidently considered this to be 
uncertain ; and as those already in use were well understood, 
he was decided against such an injurious innovation. 

The sentiments of Dr. Johnson will be found in unison with 
those of every reflecting mind which is not tinctured with 
that restless and dissatisfied spirit, which under the imposing 
pretence of improvement, produces all the revolutions, or in 
other words the confusions and disorders which disgrace and 
disturb mankind. 

At this place let me enter my protest against the inference 
that I would discourage the investigation of etymology, or 
any other pursuit which really enlarges the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge ; on the contrary, few would go further in 
promoting them. Investigations into the origin of languages, 
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like many other pursuits which engage the attention of the 
learned, are calculated to gratify a rational curiosity ; though 
none can deny that they lay claim rather to the duct than 
the utile of literature. Whether an enlargement of intel- 
lect is to be accomplished by researches into the natural or 
moral world is immaterial: I am in favour of both. On this 
principle I have viewed with regret the neglect of the study 
of the learned languages in several of the colleges in this 
country. I could encourage Spallanzani, Hunter, Lewenhook, 
Lionet, &c. in all those of their physiological researches which 
would not be attended with unnecessary cruelty or obscenity. 
What facts can have a greater tendency to inspire one with 
emotions of surprise and gratification, than Lewenhook’s dis- 
covéries of the extraordinary organs of vision in beetles? 
How eminently are they calculated to impress the mind with 
the wondrous works of the Great Creator! In conformity 
with these sentiments, I have never been disposed to ridicule 
Mr. Jefferson for his fondness for natural history ; and espe- 
cially for his exertions to collect and preserve the remains of 
extraordinary animals, provided this subject did not occupy 
the mind of the /hilosofher to the exclusion of the more im- 
portant duties pertaining to the president. , 

But had our philosopher gone the length of Mr. Webster, 
and issued one of his proclamations against the farmers of the 
United States, interdicting their further intercourse with those 
useful domestick animals, the horse and the ox, and com- 
manding all the said farmers to pack off beyond Lake Superior 
to hunt mammoths, for the purpose of training them for do- 
mestick uses, I should certainly have joined in a decided 
opposition to the reasonableness of such a proclamation. The 
race of mammoths, like the languages which Mr. Webster 
would revive, is doubtless extinct ; but even were those unruly 
monsters still living, I apprehend that we should not find them 
more convenient for the purposes of riding or ploughing, than 
we shall find the language of the Goths and Saxons more 
convenient for our daily discourse. Mr. Jefferson’s procla- 
mation never inveighed with more bitterness against Great 
Britain for violating the “ freedom of the seas,” than Mr. 
Webster’s philippicks have done against learned men, for con- 
tenting themselves with the usages of English writers and 


grammarians, and for refusing to abandon these usages to 
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wander with him in quest of new lights among Saxon and Go- 
thick barbarians, 

It was a reasonable remark of Sterne that he had “ no ob- 
jection to his friend riding a hobby-horse, provided -he him- 
self was not compelled to get up and ride behind.” And Mr. 


-Webster would have met with no obstacles in prancing his 


various nags [for he has rode many of them] all the days of 
his life, if he had not most unreasonably and uncourteously 
applied his whip tothe shoulders of his less aspiring country- 
men, for not mounting and riding behind him. 

To borrow the manner of Mr. Webster, *“* Iam prepared by 
a minute examination of this subject to affirm” (and surely 
one man has as good a right to affirm as another) that the 
great revolution which the present age has witnessed has not 
been productive of more evils in the political world, than the 
revolutions which such speculative men, give them full scope, 
would produce in the literary. Though I cannot also say 
with Mr. W. that “ a volume would not contain the truths that 
I might unfold on the subject,” yet I trust that in a few pages 
I can adduce “ truths” enough to show, first, that the ten- 
dency of the innovations which he proposes will be the oppo- 
site of improvement ; and, secondly, that if improvements are 
to be accomplished in language or in grammar, Mr. W. of all 
men possesses the fewest qualifications for those objects. 

Ido not deem it necessary to offer many reasons to convince 
any reflecting mind that the tendency of such innovations on 
“ respectable, national, and present use,” is to place us on an 
ocean that has no shore. To the genuine principles of ortho- 
graphy, grammatical construction, and the interpretation of 
words, Mr. W. is in direct hostility. His plans for retracing 
our steps; or, as he acknowledges that he himself has done, 
of unlearning what he has been taught, is to conduct us back 
to that huge tower, where “ was confounded the language of 
all the earth.” 

That elegant scholar, Walker, author of the Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, observes, “ As our language has depart- 
ed from its Saxon original in a thousand instances, I know not 
why we should encumber it, by preserving Saxon peculiari- 
ties, when such improvements as naturally arise in the culti- 
vation of letters enable us to class wordsin a clearer and more 
analogical manner.” 
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Murray also, in his recent edition of the grammar in two 
volumes octavo, has very ably and satisfactorily discussed this 
subject. “If fanciful or learned etymologists,” says he, “ are 
to decide for us by their remote researches and discoveries, 
our improvements are at an end. We have nothing to do but 
to inquire what was the practice of ancient writers, and to 
submit to the rude phraseology of authors, who were far in- 
feriour to us in science and literature. But during this inquiry 
we should be plunged into a state of uncertainty and fluctua- 
tion. The various opinions and contests of our Saxon etymo- 
logists would perplex and confound us. This, however, 
would not be our only embarrassment ; for at one time a de- 
viation from the Saxon must correct present usage ; at another, 
amore recondiie examiner would be able to show, that in the 
points contested, neither the Saxon nor present usage is ‘con- 
sistent with the Gothick or Teutonick, from which the Saxon 
itself was derived. There would indeed be no boundary to 
these remote and obscure derivations ; and we should have 
no decisions upon which we could rest with satisfaction. Ety- 
mology, when it is guided by judgment, and proper limits are 
set to it, certainly merits great attention; it is then highly 
conducive to perspicuous and accurate language. But the 
suggestions of fancy, or the far fetched discoveries of learning, 
should not be allowed to supersede the dictates of common 
sense and rational improvement. Ancien? usage is not the test 
by which the correctness of modern language is to be tried. 
Our ancestors were governed by their own lights, we must be 
governed by ours.” 

English words, whatever may have been their origin, claim 
now, by prescription, the right of being considered as English. 
If not, why has Mr. Webster deviated from his rule in many 
of his definitions in his dictionary ?—~When the mountain, now 
in the pangs of labour, shall bring forth (not a mouse, but) the 
terrifick volume with which we are threatened, all will doubt- 
less be correct, all will doubtless be consistent. We shall then 
find that a butterfly is defined to be chrysalis, and a frog a 
tadpole, because, forsooth, it is certain that these animals pro- 
ceeded from a chrysalis and a tadpole. | BE 

Now to my:second proposition. Mr. Webster is of all men 
possessed of the fewest qualifications for the great task of im- 
froving the English language. Should any man doubt this 
fact, all his skepticism would vangsh, could he but take a sur-: 
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vey of the scene which the table before me exhibits. It is 
doaded with the literary lumber of Noah Webster, jun. Esq. 
“‘ Spelling Books,” Old Grammars, New Grammars, “ First 
Parts,” “ Second Parts,”? “Third Parts,” “ Elements ;”’ and 
again, their “ First Parts,” “Second Parts,” “ Third Parts,” 
iterumque, iterumque: puffs direct; puffs oblique, puffs col- 
lateral, with plans for suppressing all projects but his own in 
New York Spectators, Boston Centinels, Albany Gazettes, and 
Hartford Courants ; octavo volume of Fugitiv Peeces ritten at 
various times az wil appeer “in the improved mode of spel- 
ling ;”? two octavo volumes on Pestilence, another on the 
English language; one letter on Religion, another to Dr. 
Ramsay on the “ Hottentot” Johnson, and his * wretchedly 
imperfect” dictionary ; a CompENnD1ovs Dictionary with FivE 
THOUSAND WORDS MORE than can be found in the best En- 
glish Compends; a /tt/e Dictionary not so dig ; and proposals 
for another a GREAT DEAL BIGGER! “ confusion worse con- 
founded” ! ! 

_ The versatility of genius and the volatility of man was never 
displayed in more enlivening colours than in the various lucu- 
brations before me. Here glitters a project more dazzling 
than the brightest spot in the particoloured coat of a Harle- 
quin; here shines another ready to accommodate itself to 
every hue of the camelion; and here in my imagination ap- 
proaches the author himself, bent on change, no matter how, 
and with a facility to invent changes, which might have roused 
the envy of even Proteus himself. 

Does the dull college Sophomore, whose muddled intellect 
plods in vain for ideas or for arguments to prove any fact in 
literature, want a never failing fountain whence to draw his 
streams of light, let him come to the table before me, and he 
shall be richly supplied. 

Does a question in grammar engage his discussion, and does 
he wish to prove the correctness of Lowth’s assertion, that 
you was is improper? Turn to Mr. Webster’s grammar which 
is pronounced by its author to be “ grounded on the true prin- 
ciples and idioms of the language,” and you will find, page 
97, his authority for asserting that “‘you was,the second person 
plural of the pronoun, placed in agreement with the first or 
third person singular of the verb, is an erroneous solecism:” 
but I would not advise the said Sophomore to. copy the words 
“erroneous solecism,” because he would commit as greata 
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blunder as if he had said an erroneous errour, or an improper 
impropriety. Does his opponent wish to overthrow him in this 
position? Let him turnto Mr. Webster's ‘other grammar ; and 
at page 92, he will find it asserted, that “ the compilers. of 
grammars condemn the use of was with you, but in vain. The 
practice is universal, except among men who learn the lan- 
guage from books.” 

Is he a friend to the stile and language of Dr. Johnson? 
Turn to the 238th page of Mr. Webster’s grammar, and he 
will assure you that “ fortunately this great man, led by usage 
rather than by books, wrote correct English instead of gram- 
mar.”—Does his opponent now. wish again to overthrow him?! 
Let him turn to Mr. W.’s “ Dissertation on the English Lan- 
guage,” page 32; and he will find that “ Johnson’s stile is an 
intolerable composition of latinity, affected smoothness, scho- 
Jastick accuracy, and roundness of periods. The benefits de- 
rived from his morality and erudition will hardly counterbal- 
ance the mischief done by his manner of writing.” 

Does he propose to labour in the field of literature for the 
benefit of his country, and want pecuniary aid? Let him copy 
Mr. Webster’s example in his circular petition to the colleges, 
and the academies of our country,—plead the “ expense of a 
numerous family ;” “ the cost of many books ;” “ the state of 
his property not justifying the prosecution of it entirely at his 
own expense ;”’ and let him, in the words of Mr. W. empha- 
tically exclaim ; “ can there be a question whether the lovers 
of learning in the United States will aid him” by their “contri- 
butions in money ?” and then let him state that the “ contribu- 
tions of individuals and societies will be gratefully received.” 

Does his opponent wish to check such imposition ? Let him 
copy from Mr. Webster’s letter to Ramsay a language as 
bold as the vapourings of a Bobadil, and exclaim, “I ask no 
favours. The undertaking is Herculean, but it is of far less 
consequence to me than to my country! / With regard to any 
aid from patronage I am not very solicitous. I therefore rely 
alone upon my own resources, and I am not without a belief 
that I shall be able with these alone to accomplish my design.” 
This latter reasoning may with the greater safety be relied on, 
inasmuch as it was the manner of one of the most crafty of the 
whole family of Asop. When reynard had made many an 
unsuccessful leap at the luscious clusters before him, did he 
continue to dwell on the excellence of their flavour, and try 
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still further to obtain them: “I ask no favours,” quoth the 
Fox—“ with regard to sour grapes, I am not very solicitous.” 

Is he a friend to the researches of etymology, and does he 
wish for arguments to defend it? Let him turn to the preface 
of Mr. Webster’s Dictionary, to his letter to Ramsay, and to 
his dast grammar, fassim, and he will find many and cogent 
arguments to suit his purpose. Is his antagonist at a loss to 
refute him? Let him doit effectually by turning to the 400th 
page of Mr. Webster’s “ Dissertation on the English Lan- 
guage,” where our author labours hard to prove that the study 
of etymology is of little importance. ‘“ The discovery of the 
Saxon origin of an English word,” says he, “ will answer no 
other purpose than to show that, within a few hundred years, 
the spelling of some words have been a little changed. That 
the true sense of a complex term 1s not always nor generally 
to be learned from the sense of the primitives or elementary 
words.” ‘ The correct meaning of a word depends on its use 
in anation. This true sense is to be obtained by attending 
to good authors, to dictionaries and to practice, rather than 
to derivations. The former must be right. The latter may 
lead us into error.’ ‘“ But to prove of how little consequence 
a knowledge of etymology is to most people,” says Mr. W. 
«“ let me mention a few words.’”? These words are next cited, 
“ which,” he adds, “all men use in their true sense and un- 
derstand their customary meaning as well as Junius did, or 
any other etymologist.”” Other exampies are then given us 
to show that “ the etymology or composition of some words 
would only lead us into error.”” 

It must not be forgotten that these sentiments on etymology 
were written even after his conversion by Horne Tooke ; and 
as he has not, in fact, derived any important new ideas since 
that period, it follows that the two opposite sentiments, I have 
referred to, might as well have been delivered on the same 
day; as at the times they were delivered. The occasion which 
thus threw him into a passion with etymology was a jostle he 
received, when mounted, and driving his steed full tilt, on the 
business of kindly effecting for us an improved method of spel- 
ling ; of which the following is a beautiful specimen of both 
matter and manner. 

“There iz no alternativ—Every reezon for altering the 
speling of wurds stil exists, and if a gradual reform should 
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not be made, it wil proov that we are less under the influence 
of reezon than our ancestors.” 

An uncourtly female correspondent, not enamoured with 
Websterianism, suggested in reply to a quizzical sort of a let- 
ter,* addressed to her by Dr. Franklin (and the doctor was 
fond of quizzing with the ladies) on the project of altering the 
spelling of “wurds,” that ‘ it would obscure etymology,” 
which of course called forth all our author in reply ; and as his 
plan is not to concede to any living creature, he found it ne- 
cessary, like Alexander, to cut the knot at once, and down with 


etymology. : ss 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Being in possession of the following letter, which appears 
by the date to have been recently written, I have thought 
proper to send it to you, and to leave it at your disposal. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 


Translation of aletter from the Baron Von Hartzensleigzenstoffendabl,{ 
to the Countess Amelia de Cu... at Vienna. 


Bostony ws.s.eseese0ee, 1808. 


‘Tue last letter which I wrote to my adorable, my inconceiv- 
able Amelia! was dated from a port, where our inimitable 
language is spoken......Alas ! I now never hear its accents, ex- 
cept from my faithful Spongler! When will my ear again 
catch its variegated sweetness from those coral lips, the very 
remembrance of whose humid, pouting expression often suf- 
fuses my eyes with tears! $——!! . 


* This letter was. written in new invented characters, about as legible 
as the Phoenician words which President Stiles tried to discover on a 
rock at Plymouth. 

+ Our correspondent has given the name at full length, but it is doubt- 
less fictitious. ED. 

+ Though we cannot be supposed to dwell often on subjects of this 
nature, we can conceive that any language proceeding from such an open- 
ing, would seem harmonious. But the German language appears to us 
to have been more truly appreciated by the witty Italian, who said he 
would not learn German, as it would only be of use to him six days in 
the week ; for he could never speak it on a Sunday, because it would 
be violating the fourth commandment. ED. 
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Poor Spongler is quite happy here—he finds tobacco so 
cheap, that it seems to console him for being an exile ! 
While I am perpetually giving way to a sensibility too power- 
ful to restrain ! and yet I meet with no sympathy.—The other 
evening, while meditating on the old world—a propos to that, 
my dear madam, I like every thing young, but a nation,——and 
puffing the pipe which my dear Prince Ernest gave to me as 
a parting token, my eyes filled with tears '—delicious tears !!— 
my mistress ofthe house happening tocome into the room at the 
time, as she must have often remarked this appearance of sen- 
sibility—stupidly said, “‘ she wondered why I smoked, when it 
made my eyes water so.”—I made her no answer—In a strange 
country, after so many tossings and tumblings so many 
fair winds and so many foul winds !—the sea and sky, both so 
blue !—the dangers I might have encountered—the misfor- 
tunes that happen to travellers—the harshness of this foreign 
language Alas dearest Amelia, when shall we meet 
again !— * 

How shocking it is, that wherever we meet humanity, we 
encounter inhumanity !—Very soon after my arrival here, I 
was struck with the truth of this sentiment. It was during 
the very first week, that they had oysters for supper, at the 
house where I lodge. The practice is not peculiar to this 
people, but our inland situation prevents its being so com- 
mon with us.—Only think of men and women sitting down at 
a round or square table indifferently—a square table to sup on, 
is detestable !—and cheerfully devouring live fish—yes ! ac- 
tually swallowing one after another living oysters !—Every 
thing contributes to promote this unnatural repast—even the 
fellow who sells them has, by much custom, acquired an inhu- 
man quickness and skill in separating their shells—no one ap- 
peared to be affected at it, so completely may our feelings be 
blunted!—I was persuaded to taste of them—found them de- 
licious—eat only adozen the first evening—but I have supped 
on them ever since, eating sometimes half a bushel, and I 
have experienced no inconvenience, having never rested 
better. f 











/ 


* There isin the style of the Germans, a sort of written pantomime, 
and stage effect, which is expressed by breaks and notes of admiration, 
but which do not seem to bear translation, for they are insipid enough 
in English. ‘ ED. 

+We think we never knew a rage for humanity subside more easily 
than in the present instance. ED. 
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These people are eminent eaters. All their societies, cha- 
ritable, learned, or political—all dine—A dinner celebrates a 
victory—-a dinner consoles for a defeat—-They have indeed no 
fancy in their festivals—eating hot, or cold forms the only 
variety. They have disused the christmas holidays, common 
to all the nations of Europe, when the era of hope to mankind 
becomes the season of gaiety and rejoicing—when children 
return from school—when the poor receive charities, and the 
rich congratulations ; when dressing the houses with branches 
of evergreens, an affecting event is commemorated, and a 
pleasing contrast within made to a dreary season without. 
This festival they have discarded, but they have a day for giv- 
ing thanks, which is rendered remarkable by the incredible 
quantities of meat and pastry that are eaten! I have been 
assured by a well-informed citizen, that it has been ascertain- 
ed after very accurate calculations, that a greater quantity of 
poultry is devoured at this period, than has ever been known 
to be consumed by any people of modern times * . 

I have not seen much of private society here, and the few traits 
of character which I have been able to glean since my arrival, 
to amuse my dearest C. de C. are drawn from public exhibi- 
tions or assemblies. Although they have so little of the viva- 
city or naivete of our dear Germans, I have met with some 
things that have mightily pleased me. Being at the theatre 
to see the STRANGER performed, translated, though the title 
is changed, from a play of our divine Kotzebue, I was affected 
to admiration at the gentleness and amiableness of this people. 
In one of the remote parts of the house were some of those 
wretched females of the most abandoned sort, which are to be 
found in all cities—-their conduct was of the most outrageous, 
indecent, disgusting kind, but the audience submitted to it 
without a murmur, as I am told they always do—even parents 
with their daughters who were present, made no opposition 
to it !+—-What gentle toleration— W hat amiable tenderness for 
misfortune |! !—-What humane indulgence for the wretched— 
To suffer two or three miserable beings, as some alleviation 
of their abandonment, to offer the most indecent insults to a 
wholé audience! Candour obliges me to add, that I do not 
believe any other nation would be capable of such magnani- 
mity ! such generosity ! 





* Ancient times might have been safely included. En. 
VOL. VIII. 12 
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I have been present at one or two sittings of the legislature 
of this state, who are now in session. ‘The lower house is a 
very numerous body, and appeared to me very much like a 
collection of the better sort of buyers and sellers at one of our 
fairs. To me who neither understood their language, nor 
their movements, the scene seemed as much confused, as do 
the ropes of a ship, or the streets of a city toa villager. I 
should make one general remark, if I were going to describe 
them physically ; they are all ruminating animals, they all 
chew the cud. I was assured however, that they transact a 
great deal of business, though it principally consists in regu- 
lating the militia, which, like a lady’s watch, is always out of 
order, and in enacting laws respecting the taking of old wives 
by the citizens !—* These people have some odd materials 
in their composition—W hat can be the reason of so much so- 
licitude in this case ?—Perhaps, like the celebrated Sterne, 
they think that no woman ought to marry after Wilkes’s first 
number, though a man should be allowed to marry at whatage 
he pleased.—I need not quote his reason—Still I should think 
they would be much more attentive to the taking young wives, 
as it is the general practice to marry very early, which is 
probably owing to the embarrassments attending the former 
kind of wives—What strange vagaries human nature runs 
into— What unexpected and singular customs—This I have 
just been mentioning has never occurred in any other nation 
—This people are destined to be remarkable ! 

I am quite impatient to leave this part of the United States ; 
and I hope soon to be in Philadeiphia, which is the capital of 
Pennsylvania, by far the most interesting state in the union. 
There, the quick intelligence and lofty views of the descen- 
dants of Germans, have an universal influence. It is even 
said, that they will not elect any person for a legislator, who 
does not speak broken English, either with a German, French, 
or Irish accent ; and I am assured that the consequences are 
felt in all the acts and in the whole character of the govern- 
ment—How I long to be among my countrymen, or at least 
among those who speak its language—the very knowledge of 
which qualifies a man for overcoming difficulties. 

From Philadelphia—I shall go to Washington, to be pre- 
sented at court, and to see the national government which is 


* Ignoranee of a language and the hurry of a traveller haye seldom 
ted to a more whimsical mistake. Ep. 
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assembled at Washington and Georgetown—I have already 
a pretty good notion of these cities, as they were described 
by a French lady—* Washington and Georgetown,” said she, 
“are two very curious cities; one is composed of streets 
without houses, and the other of houses without streets” —But 
houses and streets are not my object ; it is man in his sub- 
limest form—the legislators of a nation! From what I have 
heard, I am all eagerness—The proud, magnanimous spirit 
of liberty and independence will be shewn in all their delibe- 
rations—The deputies from the southern states, I am told, 
possess this spirit in a much higher degree, than those from 
the northward, whose blood is chilled and sluggish in its cir- 
culation—The former too are uncontaminated by any inter- 
course with, or knowledge of the world—They rise like me- 
teors out of the swamps and forests they inhabit ; and, such 
is the force of their genius, trample on those who have been 
long accustomed to the meditations of statesmen, and boldly 
dictate measures that are to influence the intercourse of 
nations !—Their talents have been most conspicuous on all 
commercial questions. Unfettered by any concern in the ob- 
ject, and unprejudiced by any local or minute acquaintance 
with its operations, they have decided upon it with as much 
wisdom as we could display in the interior of Germany. 
—Surrounded by their slaves, the love of liberty is subli- 
mated to a passion—and they go to the capitol with a zest for 
personal independence, that is whetted by the continual sight 
of the miseries of slavery, and which by the force of habit 
spurns all the frigid ceremonies and decencies, to which the 
rest of the world are subject—They follow an argument with 
a blow, and are ready to fight as well as reason—Only con- 
ceive, my dear friend, how strong an interest must be excited 
by one of these orators, whose genius is not frittered away by 
any of the childish rules of rhetorick—To behold him declaim- 
ing to the representatives of the nation ! and if his:arguments 
do not reach their head—you perceive the pistol in his pocket, 
whose ball will reach their heart! Yet this is not occa- 
sioned by their love of fighting, as they. generally attempt to 
provoke those whose principles are opposed to private com- 
bat—They will sometimes take a beating from a man, whom 
they are sure will fight, because his character is ascertained 
—There seems to be great refinement and self-denial of glory 
in their conduct ; they seem rather to wish to extend the prac- 
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tice, than to increase the victims—TI am told that most of them 
have red hair, and wear red pantaloons* ! How picturesque ! 
How I long to behold them ! 

Dearest Amelia! I abandon my pen—my paper—my ink— 
every thing but the thoughts of thee—I am stupified in this 
uninteresting country. I must see a group of Germans—I 
must hear their well-known tones, before I have the courage 
to write to thee again—When surrounded by all that is bril- 
liant in Vienna, wandering in our magnificent promenades on 
the banks of the Danube—look into its stream—and think of 
the rivers of tears I have shed—Dearest lady ! I cannot bear 
to conclude—I tear myself away !—~Adieu !— 


* The description of an individual has here probably been mistaken 
for that of a species. Ep. 





PORTUGUEZE LITERATURE. 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


Continued from page 18. 


Tur imprudence of those who neglect the ordinary occupa- 
tions and pursuits of life for the sake of devoting themselves 
to literature, has been enforced upon the world both by pre- 
cept and example, as if the general example were so seduc+ 
ing that these lessons were necessary to warn the world against 
it. Some evil has resulted from this, and from the volumes 
which have been written, some to expose, and some to palli- 
ate, the vices and follies of men of genius. Genius and ex- 
travagance have been represented as if they were naturally 
connected ; the dull and the hard-hearted have willingly em- 
braced an opinion which excuses their hatred or contempt of 
superiour endowments, and the profligate have as willingly as- 
sented to a doctrine which flatters their profligacy. Buta 
love of literature, and a passion for poetry, have been, at least, 
as frequently connected with inoffensive habits, pure morals, 
and a contented mind. Of this consolatory truth, the\history 
of every country affords abundant proof ; and, for one instance 
of patronage abused, every country has to record many of ge- 
nius and learning patiently enduring adverse circumstances, 
and finally sinking under them without complaint. Portugal 
abounds with such instances, not more to the honour of indi- 
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viduals than to the disgrace of the nation—if the nation were 
alone in this disgrace. Francisco Dias Gomes was nearly in 
as humble a rank of life as Domingos dos Reis Quita ; as ex- 
emplary in his moral character, but more unfortunate, ‘This 
author was the son of a petty tradesman at Lisbon, who kept 
one of those shops in which all kinds of perishable articles are 
sold. His parents were good people, and carefully attended 
to the moral education of their children : perceiving uncom- 
mon talents in their son, they destined him to the profession 
of the law. He received the first rudiments of learning in the 
school of the Congregacam de Oratorio; studied rhetorick and 
poetry under the royal professor Pedro Jose da Fonseca, and 
_ ‘was then sent to Coimbra, but he had hardly commenced his 
course there before an uncle, whose name he bore, and whose 
opinion swayed the family, altered his destination. This un- 
cle was really desirous of promoting the welfare of his rela- 
tions, and he thought his nephew would reap more solid ad- 
vantage from the humble profits of trade, than from the prac- 
tice of an uncertain profession, in which there were so many 
adventurers that it was possible for only a few of them to suc- 
ceed. The advice which he gave was accompanied by an of- 
fer to assist his nephew in opening a shop in his father’s trade, 
and thus was Francisco Dias settled in a business wherein his 
talents were to be exercised through life in the lowest kind of 
calculation, and where, unless they possessed a strong vital 
principle, an unusual resisting force, they must perish, or ve- 
getate in miserable barrenness. Thus was his genius nipt in 
the bud: he did not indeed lose ground, but he never advanc- 
ed ; the tree, which, in sunshine, and in a genial soil, would 
have been beautiful with blossoms and rich with fruit, conti- 
nued to exist in this unwholesome shade, but it could not flou- 
rish ; his powers of mind were like a child to whom nature 
has given a hale constitution, but who pines upon the scanty 
food of poverty. Francisco Dias felt the evils of his situation, 
and struggled against them. He read assiduously : poetry 
was his favourite pursuit and his passion ; he acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subject, and a pure taste in language, 
but living in his shop, he had no means of studying the works 
of nature ; he lost, or rather he never acquired, originality ; 
his head became crouded with the ideas of others, and it is al- 
ways easier to remember thanto invent. ‘The perpetual con- 
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trast between his inclination and his way of life prevented him 
from improving either in talents or in fortune. Carrying on 
a petty trade from necessity, and writing verses with an ar- 
dour which was probably heightened by his unworthy lot ; 
without leisure to improve his mind, without applause to cheer 
it, it was impossible that he could either be a rich tradesman 
or a successful poet. Francisco Dias could never attain, in 
his circumstances, even to decent mediocrity. His reserved 
temper, and the obscurity of his situation, kept him from the 
knowledge of his contemporary men of letters ; a few, howe- 
ver, were among his friends, but even to them he never com- 
municated hisembarrassments. Preserving, amid all his dif- 
ficulties, the most resolute independence, he concealed his 
cares and troubles in his own breast. It was difficult there- 
fore for his friends to discover his distress, and still more so 
to prevail on him to accept of any assistance. This stern spi- 
rit of independence he carried to an excess which at length 
cost him his life. In the spring of 1795 all his family were 
attacked by an epidemic fever ; he acted as physician and 
nurse, and at last he himself sickened ; he persisted in refu- 
sing all advice, and rejecting all attendance, except from his 
half-recovered wife and children ; the disease proved fatal, and 
he died with that resignation and fortitude which he had uni- 
formly manifested through a life of unremitting adversity. On 
this occasion the Royal Academy came forward to perform an 
act of beneficence to individuals, and of duty to the publick ; 
his poems were printed at their expense for the benefit of the 
widow and children, and his prose essays were published in 
their transactions. He left also an unfinished epick upon the 
conquest of Ceuta, and six cantos of a poem upon the seasons, 
which remain unpublished. Good sense, good feelings, pure 
morals, and pure language distinguish his productions ; he 
holds a respectable rank among the poets of his country, nor 
can it be doubted that, under more favourable circumstances, 
he would have risen to a high one. 

These writers have borne a conspicuous part in reforming 
the taste of their country : the conceits, the puerilities, the 
bombast and the extravagancies, which characterize so large 
a portion of the poetry, both of Spain and Portugal, are not to 
be discovered in their works; in this respect they have fur- 
nished better models than they found. But that melancholy 
impression, which a thoughtful mind receives in contemplat- 
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ing any great collection of poetry, is particularly felt in study- 
ing the Portugueze. Nature seems almost to have dealt the 
seeds of genius as prodigally as those of life, as if foreseeing 
how few were to spring up and arrive at maturity. You find 
the fancy of a poet, the feeling of one, the mechanism of verse, 
the passionate love of his pursuit, and yet some fatal defect in 
the mind or morals of the author, or some unhappy and insur- 
mountable obstacles in his external circumstances, shall have 
perverted or palsied all his powers. This too must be said, 
that an Englishman, accustomed to the study of Shakespeare 
and Milton, feels (with perhaps the single exception of Dante) 
a want of moral dignity and of intellectual strength in the poets 
of all other countries. He may sometimes be pleased, often- 
times be amused, not unfrequently affected ; but it is rarely 
that he finds himself strengthened, and enlightened, and ele- 
vated, as he needs must be by the perusal of our own mighty 
masters, if he have a heart and an understanding which can 
comprehend their excellencies. Songs and sonnets, satire 
and epigram, may be written in one country as well as in ano- 
ther ; but itis only among free and enlightened nations that the 
ereat works of imagination ever have been, or ever can be, pro- 
duced. A beautiful anthology may be formed from the Porr 
tugueze poets, but they have no great poem in their language. 
The most interesting, and the one which best repays perusal, 
has obtained no fame in its own country, and never been 
heard of beyond it. It is the life of Francisco Vieira, the pain- 
ter, the best artist of his age, composed by himself. Much 
has been written concerning the lives of the painters ; and it is 
singular that this very amusing and unique specimen of auto- 
biography should have been entirely overlooked. 

The boast of the fine literature of Portugal ought to have 
been Amadis of Gaul, which is among pose romances, what 
the Iliad is in heroick poetry, if it be not indeed more decided- 
ly without a rival ; but this glory Portugal has forfeited by the 
unpardonable fault of letting important works remain in man- 
uscript till time or accident destroys them, a fault from which, 
even at this day, no country in Europe can be acquitted. Next 
in merit to Amadis, however wide the interval, is the Palme- 
rin of Francisco de Moraes, a book which is considered as 
having perfected the prose language. The third and fourth 
parts of the same romance, by Diogo Fernandes de Lisboa, 
are also held in high estimation. George de Montemayor 
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wrote in Spanish, but he was a Portugueze by birth. The 
Arcadia of Sannazaro, though it went through above sixty edi- 
tions in the course of a century, did not excite more admira- 
tion than the Diana of this writer: in our days criticks may 
wonder at, and authors envy, an age when the publick were so 
willing to be delighted. Francisco Rodrigues Lobo is the most 
celebrated of his imitators——There is a point of insipidity, 
below which no scale of dullness can be graduated, and that 
point all the writers of this school, masters and scholars alike, 
seem to have attained. An ambitious attempt in fictitious 
narrative was made not many years ago, by P. Theodorod’Al- 
meida, an honorary member of our Royal Society. His work 
is entitled, O Feliz Indefendente do Mundo e da Fortuna, ou, 
Arte de Viver Contente em quaesguer Trabalhos da Vida:— 
The Happy Man independent of the World and of Fortune, 
or, the Art of living contentedly in all the Evils of Life. Itis 
an imitation of Telemachus and the romances of that class. 
He began it in rhyme, then attempted it in verso solto, and 
finding that the nature of his design was too argumentative 
for verse, finally executed it in prose. This book is evident- 
ly the production of a rich and well-stored mind ; but had the 
one half been tacked together into good sermons, the other 
would have been greatly improved by the separation: the ac- 
tion, as it now stands, is smothered under moralization. The 
same excellent principle is better enforced in the Sethos of 
the Abbe Terrasson, a work of manlier morals than any other 
in the French language. 

It is remarkable that the Portugueze, though they distin- 
euished themselves so highly, both in the chivalrous and pas- 
toral romance, should have produced nothing like the modern 
novel. The history of Charlemain and his Twelve Peers, 
from old Turpin, still keeps its ground in that country. Ro- 
binson Crusoe is eagerly read, and two translations of the Ara- 
bian Tales were presented to the Inquisition to be licensed in 
the same year. The Pilgrim’s Progress, the only book in our 
language which rivals Robinson Crusoe in popularity, has fail- 
ed to produce any effect in Portugal. This is the translator’s 
fault ; for never was book more cruelly mutilated. It was. 
not indeed to be expected that a Roman Catholick translator 
should let Hate-Good the Judge quote the act made in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, that whoever would not 
fall down and worship the golden image should be thrown in- 
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to a fiery furnace ; nor that he should exhibit that ‘old Giant 
Pope, though by reason of age, and also of the many shrewd 
brushes that he met with ia his younger days, grown crazy: 
and stiff in his joints, yet still sitting at his cave’s mouth, grin- 
ning at Pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails because 
he cannot come at them. But besides these necessarv cas- 
trations, so many which were purely gratuitous have been 
made, thatthe Peregrinagam de hum Christam is but a meagre 
compendium of the first part ; and not a word is to be found 
of old Honest, Mr. Despondency and his daughter Much-af- 
raid, Mr. Ready-to-halt, who danced with her on the road, and 
footed it well with one crutch in his hand ; nor even of Great- 
heart who slew Giant Despair. 

Bunyan has been peculiarly unfortunate in his translator ; 
for both his allegories are admirably adapted to become popu- 
lar anywhere, in the truest sense of the word ; and in fact such 
allegories are exceedingly popular both in Spain and Portu- 
gal. Calderon has carried that style of composition almost to 
as great perfection in his Autos Sacramentales as John the 
Tinker himself. These religious dramas, or farces, as some 
of them may be called, have been suppressed of late years. 
Religion has not gained by their suppression, for there had 
been ample experience that the buffoonery which was not in- 
tended to be irreverent, was not understood to be so; and 
nothing better has been substituted in its place. There is 
perhaps no means by which the minds of the populace, while 
the populace remain what they are, can be so deeply impres- 
sed. ‘T’o a common observer, the levity with which Catholick 
writers frequently treat their religion, and the grotesque man- 
ner in which they represent its abstrusest mysteries, may seem 
equally profane and astonishing. Alonzo de Ledesma has 
written whole volumes of conceits upon sacred subjects. 
Among the Quatrocientas Preguntas, or four hundred ques- 
tions propounded by the Admiral of Castille to Fr. Luys de 
Escobar, is a riddle, describing a fowl trussed for roasting, and 
fastened upon a wooden spit ; but it is so worded as to-imply 
something which neither the feelings of the writer, nor of the 
English publick would permit to be named on such an occa- 
sion. There is a Spanish auto of which the title is Los Zelos 
de S. Josefth—The Jealousy of St. Joseph, a favourite theme 
with the poets, both of Spain and Portugal. S. Juana Ines 


de la Cruz, a Mexican Nun, who flourished a century ago, and 
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was then honoured with the appellations of the Tenth Muse, 
and the only American Poetess, was particularly fond of this 
topick. She has written some Cof/as, of which the subject is 
a dialogue between the First Person in the Trinity and Jo- 
seph : they are contending which shall make the most delicate 
compliment to the other,—extraordinary compliments they 
are ; and the conclusion is, that one cannot exceed the other, 
but each receives as great a favour as he bestows. A trans- 
lation of the dialogue, if it were produced to authenticate this 
account, would hardly be tolerated in England ; yet it was writ- 
ten by a nan, assuredly in the innocence of her heart and full- 
ness of her faith, approved by the superiours of her order, and 
sanctioned by the Inquisition. When religion is the sole bu- 
siness of life, it is blended with all the thoughts and feelings 
of the zealous : it is equally predominant in their sportive as 
in their most serious moods ; and he who has been kneeling 
one hour before the crucifix, and disciplining himself till the 
thongs of his scourge are clotted with blood, will turn God’s 
grace into mockery the next, not from any lack of faith, but 
from its very intensity. 
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Odyss. VII, 114. 117. 


‘Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mould ; 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year. 


DE RETZ. 


La Harrt relates an instance of the address of the Cardinal 
de Retz, which is worth the trouble of translating. At a ses- 
sion of the parliament of Paris an accusation was unexpectedly 
brought against him by the keeper of the seal, of throwing 
every thing into confusion for his own interest, and of sacrifi- 
cing the state to his ambition of becoming Cardinal. To have 
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immediately undertaken his defence might have been embar- 
rassing, and, beside, would have prevented the object of the 
deliberation in which they were engaged, which was a party 
measure. Fortunately it was not his turn to speak, and he 
had time to collect himself. He perceived the necessity of 
putting on a bold front, and finding some way of avoiding the 
necessity of justifying himself, and of passing to the regular 
-subject of debate. When it was his turn to speak, he rose 
with confidence, and in the most imposing tone, “I neither 
can nor ought in the present circumstances,” says he, “ to 
reply to this calumny, except by rendering before you, gen- 
tlemen, the same testimony to myself with the Roman orator : 
In difficillimis reipublicae temporibus urbem nunquam dese- 
rui: in prosperis nihil de publico delibavi: in desperatis nihil 
timui.” Inthe most difficult emergencies of the republick, J] 
have never abandoned the city : in the times of her prosperity, 
I have demanded nothing of the publick for myself: and in 
her moments of despair, I have never yielded to fear. He 
observed that this passage in the original possesseda grace 
and an energy which it was impossible to translate. The.ef- 
fect produced by it was so great, that he ventured to pass at 
once to the principal object of deliberation, and neglect all 
apology, with as much disdain as Scipio, when ascending the 
Capitol. The measure which he supported succeeded en- 
tirely. When the assembly broke up, every body went to 
search in Cicero for this beautiful passage. After a long in- 


quiry they found, that the Latin was invented on the spot by De 
Retz himself. 


REASON AND RELIGION. 


‘© Many advantages would follow from the incorporation or 
ingrafting of reason with religion, if it could be completely ef- 
fected :—for by thus blending them together, the coolness of 
the one would tempei the warmth of the other, and in return 
derive a sanctifying vigour from it. For reason is a very in- 
different bearer, its juices viscid, and its circulation slow.; 
producing leaves and blossoms, and knotty excrescences with- 
out number, but seldom bringing any serviceable fruit to ma- 
turity, without great advantages of soil, cultivation, and con- 
tinual tendance-——Whereas religion is a prodigious bearer, 
oftener redundant than barren in the poorest grounds: but the 
strong tone of its vessels, and rapid circulation, drive on the 
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juices, before they are well digested, and are apt to occasion 
crudities in the fruit, which will, like some pears, frequently 
contain more wood than who esome pulp.” 
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SAVAGE AND DERMODY. 
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SAVAGE was undoubtedly a man of genius ; but this does not 
form the most interesting feature in his character ; for in this 
he has been often equalled, and indeed excelled. The inter- 
est excited for him does not arise from admiration at his ta- 
lents, but from pity for his misfortunes. Few, very few of 
equal talents have been so eminently wretched as Savage. 
Indeed Dermody is the only individual I now recollect, who 
can be compared with him, and the resemblance here is very 
palpable. They were both possessed of violent passions, and, 
above all, spirits, which could brook no species of control or 
opposition. The life of cach was an almost uninterrupted se- 
ries of misfortunes, and they at last died inthe most distres- 
sing poverty. In the cases of these literary vagabonds, nei- 
ther the government nor individuals could be charged with 
want of patronage ; but, at length, they both became weary of 
bestowing money, where it was received without gratitude, and 
squandered without prudence. Thus far these remarkable 
characters coincide ; but each had his peculiar traits. Savage 
was supported under his misfortunes by that noble pride, 
which is ever incapable of descending to obsequiousness ; 
Dermody was without sensibility to affront, and repeatedly 
threw himself as * mendicant, where he had been repulsed as 
an object of contempt and detestation. Savage demanded a 
support from his friends with unparralleled effrontery ; Der- 
mody begged it with slavish meanness.—Savage was insolent ; 
Dermody was servile. 

As much, however, as the character of Dermody is below 
that of Savage in this point of view, I think him superiour in 
genius. It is true, the great critick of English literature has 
lavished much praise on Savage and his works; but when we 
read his life by Johnson, we should remember, that they had 
been intimate companions; that they had been drawn to 
this intimacy by similarity of misfortune ;—they had passed 
many a night together “ ona bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass 
house, among thieves and beggars ;” and surely partiality 
may be excused even in “ the rigid moralist,” when these are 
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considered, and when it is.recollected, that the life of Savage 
was written for bread, and that the attractions of commenda- 
tion and novelty were necessary to give it an extensive and 
profitable circulation. 


CONJECTURAL CRITICISM 


may as well be exerted on some authors in our own language 
as the ancient. The works of which we make the greatest 
boast have the greatest need of such favours; and the mean- 
ing of Shakespeare has employed as many commentators as 
that of Virgil, and the notes occupy more space than the text. 
Milton was unable to superintend the printing of his Paradise 
Lost, and has thereby given occasion to criticks, blinder than 
the poet, to explain his errours and suggest corrections where 
there are no mistakes. Yet even the hardihood of Bentley’s 
emendations is amusing, and in some sense instructive. 
Another of the glories of English literature was published 
under circumstances little favourable to correctness ; I mean 
Dryden’s Virgil. A very beautiful and accurate edition of 
that work, published a few years since, informs us, that “ at 
the time when the first edition was published, in the year 1697, 
Dryden had nearly reached the age of seventy ; an age, at which 
(to say nothing of his anxious and eager haste to gratify the im- 
patient wishes of his subscribers, after a three years’ expecta- 
tion of his performance) he could hardly have been expected 
to superintend the operations of the press with the same la- 
borious assiduity, or to detect its errours with the same quick- 
sightedness, as a young author in the prime of life, unbroken 
by age, disease, or afflictions. For my own part, indeed, lam 
nearly convinced that he never read the proof sheets at all, but 
wholly abandoned the work to the mercy of his printer, who, 
from his wretched and bungling execution, appears to have 
been very ill qualified for so momentous a trust.” 

The usefulness of this editor’s labours and the general va- 
lue of minute criticism will be elucidated by a few extracts 
{rom his preface. 

Georgick 1v. 305. 
And grandsires’ grandsons the long list contains. 


No very /ong list is requisite to furnish the grandsons of grand- 
sires. The petty isle, which harboured no other human being 
than Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, contained at that 
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moment the grandsons of grandsires. But Virgil’s expression 
includes at least six generations : “ avi numerantur avorum,’’ i. 
e. as I have printed the line, and as, no doubt, Dryden wrote it : 


And grandsires’ grandsires the long list contains. 


Aeneis, 1. 904. 
amine antique vases, all of gold emboss’d ; 
(The goid itself inferiour to the cost :) © 
Of curious work, where on the sides were seen 
The fights and figures of illustrious men. 


Here the printer has imparted to us a notable discovery, that 
the fashion of the plate was not given for nothing in those days, 
since the vases had cost something more than the bare market- 
price of the bullion. Dryden himself, with an eye to Ovid’s 
“© Materiem suferabat ofius’’ had written as follows : 

o_ antique vases, all of gold emboss’d, 

(The gold itself inferiour to the cost 


- Of curious work) where on the sides were seetr 
The fights, &c. 


Aeneis, v. 745. 
The last in order, but the first in p/ace. 


While the English reader is fruitlessly exercising his sagacity 
to find a solution of this paradox, let the classick scholar turn 
with me to Virgil, who will instantly prove that Dryden most 
certainly wrote : 


The last in order, but the first in grace. 
Extremus, formdque ante omnes pulcher, Yiilus. 


Aeneis, vr. 511. 
Attend the term of long revolving years : 
Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears. 


Whether or not the gods were “ deaf to tears,” the printer 
most assuredly was dlind to “fray’rs,” which was, beyond all 
doubt, the word written by Dryden, agreeably to his original : 
Desine fata deiim flecti sperare precando. 
Aeneis, rx. 796. 


Him, when he spy’d from far the Tuscan king, 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the sling. 


Any schoolboy might at once have discovered that Dryden 
had written : 


Him when he spy’d from far, the Tuscan king 
Laid by the lance, &c. 
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WiT. 


Tue following paragraph from Swift’s Tale of a Tub is not 
wholly free from the great fault of that author; but I have 
ventured to. select it with some confidence, as being the wit- 
tiest in the English language. This assertion is sufficiently 
rash ; and I should be much pleased to have it refuted by an 
example. 

“ The whole course of things being entirely changed be- 
tween us and the ancients, and the moderns wisely sensible 
of it; we of this age have discovered a shorter and more pru- 
dent method to become scholars and wits, without the fatigue of 


reading or thinking. The most accomplished method of using — 


books at present is twofold: either first to serve them as some 
men do lords, learn their titles exactly, and then brag of their 
acquaintance. Or secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the 
profounder, and politer method, to get a thorough insight into 
the index, by which the whole book is governed and turned, 
like fishes by the tail. For to enter the palace of learning 
at the great gate, requires an expense of time and forms ; 
therefore, men of much haste and little ceremony are con- 
strained to get in by the back door. For the arts are all in a 
flying march, and therefore more easily subdued by attacking 
them in the rear. Thus physicians discover the state of the 
whole body, by consulting only what comes from behind. 
Thus men catch knowledge, by throwing their wit on the pos- 
teriors of a book, as boys do sparrows with flinging salt on 
their tails. Thus human life is best understood by the wise 
man’s rule, of regarding the end. Thus arethe sciences 
found, like Hercules’s oxen, by tracing them backwards. 
Thus are old sciences unravelled, like old stockings, by be- 
ginning at the foot.” 


= 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE ANTHOLOGY. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Iw the Retrospective Review, where such a particular account 
is given of Neal’s history of New England, one thing is barely 
mentioned, which deserves minute attention, because it may 
lead persons to a wrong idea of our ecclesiastical history. 
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Appendix No. 5 contains Canons and Constitutions of the Church 
of New England, received 1684. 

Upon looking over these, I find them very different from 
the Platform made in Cambridge 1648 : and very inconsistent 
with the independency of the English Puritans, or the ideas 
of our Fathers, who, in the year 1634, were swayed in their 
church discipline by the nod of the great Cotton. To whom 
then were these Canons sent? Upon further examination, we 
find, that they never were seen in this country. They were 
first published in Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 
and were taken from a fle in the Paper Office, which he tran- 
scribed, and put into his appendix with this title, Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church in New England, received, kc. 

His remark is, “ The Dissenters formed a Church this year 
upon Calvin’s model.”’—He includes the Dissenters in En- 
gland with those in the new region. 

Mr. Neal has some judicious remarks upon his testimony 
in the first volume of his history, which would have appeared 
well in the Retrospective Review in December’s Anthology. 

“ This Writer (Mr. Collier) had no acquaintance with the 
affairs of New England, or he must have known that Calvin’s 
model of Church Discipline was never received, or generally 
followed in that country. There were churches erected in 
several parts of the country, but every society looked upon 
itself as independent from the others, and therefore could not 
pretend to make Canons and Constitutions for the whole. 
There was not a Synod or Convocation at this time. It is 
well known, the first was in 1637, which was called to sup- 
press an Antinomian heresy, not to make Canons or Constitutions.” 

He further remarks, that the Churches of Massachusetts in 
their first settlement, managed themselves very much upon 
the model of Mr. Cotton’s book, entitled, “‘ The Keys of the 

Kingdom of Heaven,” which was agreeable to the practice 
of Independency. How different was this from these pre- 
tended Canons! 

‘* T am at a loss,” says he, “ for an account of the author of 
these Canons, or how they ever could be recorded in the 
Pafer Office.” 

A CONSTANT READER OF THE ANTHOLOGY. 












ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 
GENTLEMEN, . 

I send you two translations from Horace. Of the first I * claim the 
copyright as propietor,” having several years ago rescued it from the 
flames to which the author had committed it, and at last wrung from him 
his slow leave to publish it in the Anthology. I have thought proper to 
retain the motto which my friend chose to affix to his translation, al- 
though I have no doubt that your readers will consider it entirely unap- 
propriate. The latter has been already published, but as both originated 
in the same occasion, it is my wish that they should be preserved to- 
gether. H. 

THE XXIV ODE, I BOOK OF HORACE. 


ON THE DEATH OF QUINCTILTUS VARUS. 


TO VIRGIL. 


Trfelix simulacrum sccserssoe etannstecbecs 
Sele ees COteeeees Ooe* Bereree nota major Imagroe Virg. 


W uy should our sorrows have an end? 
Why should we blush to mourn our friend ? 
Elegiack Muse, to whom is given 
The liquid voice, the harp of heaven, 
Inspire a sadly soothing strain, 

And teach my numbers to complain. 


And by eternal sleep opprest 

Does then Quintilian sink to rest? 
Untainted honour, often tried, 

To holy Justice near allied, 

Fair Truth and Chastity of mind, 
Where will you e’er his equal find ? 


He dies lamented by the brave, 
The tears of Virtue wet his grave ; 
Yet, Virgil, mid the general gloom, 
Thy grief peculiar feels his doom, 
Begs him of heaven with useless prayer, 
No more entrusted to our care. 


Although with more than Orphean art 
You move the string that melts the heart, 
Yet not the deep enchanting strain 
The flitting spirit can detain. 
He who has joined the mournful band, 
Driven by the ** ghost compelling” wand, 
VOL. VIII. 14 
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Returns no more. The fates decree 
No light entreaties set him free. 


But though we feel the doom severe, 
Though warm affection claims the tear, 
Yet Patience, if she cannot cure, 

May sooth the woes we must endure. 





In the following translation the principal object has been to preserve 
the simplicity of the original. 
HORACE BOOK I. ODE XXIV. 


SHALL shame unfeeling check our swelling grief, 
When low in earth the lov’d Quinctilius lies ! 

O Muse, with voice and harp 

Awake the mournful song. 


And does he moulder in eternal sleep, 
Whose equal Faith and Modesty and Truth 
Shall seek in vain to crown 
Among the sons of men ? 


Alas he sunk! by all the good bewail’d, 
By none more deeply, Virgil, than by thee, 
Th- piety in vain 
Implores him of the cops. 


But though more sweetly than the Thracian bard 
Thou swept’st the lyre that bow’d the forest trees, 
The soul could not return 
To that deserted form.... 


The soul which once with his horrifick wand 
Relentless Hermes to the shades impell’d. 
Severe the fix’d decree! 
But patience sooths our woe. 





The following Poem is addressed to a Lady, who lamented that * se 


had never been in love.” 


MYRTILLA. 


Al nuovo gierno 


Pietosa man mi sollevo, Metastasio. 


* An me! how sad,” Myrtilla cried, 
“ To waste alone my years !” 
While o’er a streamlet’s flow’ry side 
She pensive hung, and watch’d the tide 
That dimpled with her tears. 
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1810.] POETRY. 


«¢ The world, though oft to merit blind, 
** Alas, J cannot blame ; 
‘¢ For they have oft the knee inclin’d ; 


‘¢ And pour’d the sigh....but, like the wind 


‘“¢ Of winter’s cold it came. 


‘* Ah, no! neglect J cannot rue.” 
Then o’er the limpid stream 

She cast her eyes of ether blue ; 

Her watery eyes look’d up to view 
Their lovelier parents’ beam. 


And ever, as the sad lament 
Would thus her lips divide, 

Her lips, like sister roses bent 

By passing gales, elastick sent 
Their blushes from the tide. 


While mournful o’er her pictur’d face 
Did then her glances steal, 

She seem’d, she thought, a marble grace 

To enslave with love the human race, 
But ne’er that love to feel. 


“* Ah, what avail those eyes replete 
*“* With charms without a name! 
‘«* Alas, no kindred rays they meet, 
‘* To kindle by collision sweet 
** Of mutual love the flame! 


** Oh, ’tis the worst of cruel things, 
‘¢ This solitary state ! 
*¢ Yon bird that trims his sunny wings, 
** As on the bending bough he swings, 
‘*‘ Prepares to join his mate. 


‘“‘ The little glow-worm in her flight 
** Sends forth her paly sheen, 

** That still her tiny lover’s sight, 

‘¢ Amid the darkness of the night, 
** May trace her o’er the green. 


‘* All living nature seems to move 
** By sympathy divine.... 

‘* The sea, the earth, the air above ; 

** As if one universal love 

** Did all their hearts entwine ' 
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POETRY. 


‘¢ My heart alone of all my kind 
** No love can ever warm; 

** That only can resemblance find 

‘“* With waste Arabia, where the wind 
*¢ Ne’er breathes on human form. 


«< A blank, embodied space, that knows 
“‘ No changes in its reign, 

*¢ Save when the fierce tornado throws 

*‘ Its barren sands, like drifted snows, 
«* In ridges o’er the plain.” 


Thus plain’d the maid: and now her eyes 
Slow-lifting from the tide, 

Their liquid orbs with sweet surprise 

A youth beheld in ecstacies 
Mute standing by her side. 


‘¢ Forbear, oh, lovely maid, forbear,” 
The youth enamour’d cried, 

** Nor with Arabia’s waste compare 

“* Thy tender heart, so young and fair, 
«“‘ To every charm allied. 


** Or, if Arabia....rather say, 
“‘ Where some delicious spring 

** Remurmurs to the leaves that play 

** Mid palm, and date, and flow’ret gay, 
** On zephyr’s frolick wing. 


*«* And now, methinks, I cannot deem 
*‘ The picture else but true ; 

“ For J a wand’ring trav’ller seem 

“ O’er life’s drear waste, without a gleam 
«* Of hope....if not in you.” 


Thus spake the youth; and then his tongue 
Such converse sweet distill’d, 

It seem’d, as on his words she hung, 

As though a heavenly spirit sung, 
And all her soul he fill’d, 


He told her of his cruel fate, 
Condemn’d alone to rove 

From infancy to man’s estate, 

Though courted by the fair and great, 
Yet never once to love. 
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POETRY. 


And then from many a Poet’s page 
The blest reverse he proved : 

How sweet to pass life’s pilgrimage, 

From purple youth to sallow age, 
E’er loving and beloved ! 


The youth, he ceased ; but still his words 


Did o’er her fancy play ; 
They seem’d the matin song of birds, 
Or like the distant low of herds, 
That welcomes in the day. 


The sympathetick chord she feels 
Soft thrilling in her soul; 

And as the sweet vibration steals 

Through every vein in tender peals, 
She seems to hear it roll. 


Her alter’d heart, of late so drear, 
Then seem’d a fairy land, 

Where nymphs and rosy loves appear 

On margin green of fountain clear, 
And frolick hand in hand. 


But who shall paint her crimson blush, 
Nor think his hand of stone, 

As now the secret, with a flush, 

Did o’er her aching senses rush.... 
Her heart was not her own ! 


The happy Lindor, with a look 
That every hope confess’d, 

Her glowing hand exulting took, 

And press’d it, as he fearful shook, 
In silence to his breast. 


Myrtilla felt the spreading flame, 
Yet knew not how to chide, 
So sweet it glided o’er her frame, 
That with a smile of pride and shame 
She own’d herself his bride. 


No longer then, ye fair, complain, 

And call the fates unkind ; 
The high, the low, the meek, the vain, 
Shall each a sympathetick swain, 
Another se/f shall find. 
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Librum tuum legi, et quam diligentissime potui annotavi quae commutanda, quae eximenda 
arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam 
qui maxime laudari merentur. Plin. 








ARTICLE 4. 


Works of Fisher Ames, compiled by a number of his friends, to 
whichare prefixed notices of his life andcharacter. Nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit. Boston, T. B. Waitand Co. 1809. 8vo. 
519 pages. 

(Concluded from page 45.) 


W: have thus far attempted, in our extracts and remarks, 
to exemplify the spirit which predominates in these wri- 
tings. That the labours of Mr. Ames had their origin in 
a love of country, equally pure and enlightened, can never be 
called in question by those, who knew him when living, or 
who examine these remains, uninfluenced by the jealousy or 
the fears of party, and aloof from the suggestions of any 
meaner passion. His mind, exhaustless in vigour, and over- 
flowing with inherent abundance, is perpetually employed 
in pouring forth its riches into the bosoms of his coun- 
trymen, without other hope, than what their approbation 
and the sweet consciousness of fulfilled duty inspires. Ele- 
vation, purity, justness, utility, are the characteristicks of 
his sentiments. They scarce ever fail to inculcate a wise 
philosophy, and to infuse a sublime morality. Although for 
the most part emerging from the midst of the strongest pas- 
sions of the human heart, and out of occasions supplying the 
most powerful stimulants to intemperance of language, poli- 
tical adversaries have seldom reason to complain either that 
the decency of discussion is unobserved; or the rights of inde- 
pendent opinion violated. Perhaps no political writer, in 
times of equal party violence, ever wrote so mych, and re- 
sorted so little to personalities, strictly thus called. In allu- 
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sions to private vices, we believe, it may truly be said, that he 
never indulges. Folly, or foible, in elevated and influential 
characters, he sometimes condescends to make the object of 
his ‘wit or satire. But the shaft he discharges at them is 
never winged by malignity, and its point has always a polish 
and a gentle humour, which sooths and heals the wound, in 
the hour it is inflicted. 

But, although the delicacy of Mr. Ames’s mind and its in- 
nate urbanity prohibited him from condescending to any il- 
liberal attack on the private faults or vices of political ene- 
mies, yet the torrent of his eloquence, thus prevented from 
finding a passage through low and vulgar courses to its pur- 
pose, accumulated and rushed with a more dreadful force, 
through legitimate channels, on their political character and 
influence. With the factious, the desperate, the intriguing, the 
licentious and the wickedly aspiring, he made no composition, 
and disdained even to parley. Their principles and motives 
he never ceased to subject to a severe analysis, and scrutinized 
on all occasions their projects with an honest asperity, suited 
rather to excite against them the indignation of the publick, 
than to conciliate, or reform the subjects of his censure. The 
language of contempt, of scorn and detestation, in which he 
sometimes ‘indulges, and which, it will not be denied, was 
sometimes deserved, is little calculated to assuage the animo- 
sities of the mind, or to scatter, or ripen, the seeds of convic- 
tion. 

Accordingly the tendency of his writings is more to unite 
and animate the phalanx of his friends, than to augment it by 
recruits from the ranks of his opponents. He was a partisan 
warriour, perpetually dashing into the very centre of the hos- 
tile camp, disturbing the sleep of its commander, and depriy- 
ing his guards of repose ; but the result of his efforts was ra- 
ther brilliant than decisive. He brought away more marks 
of honour, than trophies of victory; and obtained more evi- 
dences, than rewards, of prowess. His virtues and skill were 
the delight and admiration of his friends; but it does not ap- 
pear, that he made any very durable impression on his ene- 
mies. Indeed it is obvious from many parts of his writings, 
that he had no higher hope from his exertions than that of 
consolidating his own party, and of maintaining in it a disci- 
plined force of opinion, ready to watch and to limit the rava- 
ges of those who had possessed themselves of the citadel of 
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the constitution; and to take advantage of any imbecility, 
which their follies, their vices, or their wants might occasion. 

His delineations: of the character and progress of jacobin- 
ism, democracy; licentiousness and faction concentrate all the 
vigour of his genius. Views of this kind can never lose 
their interest, or their use. Since in every form of govern- 
ment, and especially in the republican, the same vices and 
passions rear their odious growth, and obstruct the hopes 
and sicken the prosperity of all times and of every people by 
their noxious germinations. The history of mankind is little 
else than a picture, exhibiting unprincipled ambi‘ion grasping 
at power, indifferent concerning means and regardless of con- 
sequences ; short sighted honesty, beguiled by professions, se- 
duced by its prejudices and humbled by its ignorance ; came- 
lion calculators, changing at every varying hue of party and 
every wayward view of interest, worshipping and wallowing 
before any idol, which can promote their selfish advancement. 
How these operate on each other, how they concur and com- 
bine in their projects, and thus affect the prospects, or change 
thedestinies of nations, are shewn in these writings with con- 
siderable research of books and deep insight into human na- 
ture. 
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As contemporaneous commentaries on the course of Ame- 
rican politicks, his essays are inestimable, both to the states- 4 
man and historian. A careful observer of occurrences, with ‘ 
a mind capable of comprehending the great, and discerning i 
the minute cord of social combination, he traces with cha- q 


racteristick sagacity the analogies existing between present 
events and past, and their relations and effects upon the future. 
According to him, “ politicks is the science of good sense ; 
applied to publick affairs ;’’ and in conformity with this prin- 
ciple, his writings constantly attempt to make an elevated mo- 
rality and a wise forecast the guides of national concerns. 
All his precepts are practical and pure. As his aim was to 
correct the sentiments of his readers, and neither to excite 
their passions, nor make profit by their prejudices, no splen- 
did or sudden result was attained, or anticipated. The pro- 
gress of unwelcome truth is slow, and the operation of the 
sober intellect, silent. His patriotick purpose was answered, 
if the wise and virtuous, turning away from the exclusive and 
beguiling search after private interest, could be made to rea- 
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lise the actual situation of national affairs, and the moral and 
political consequences their aspect portended. 

Bred in the school of Washington, and having no higher 
hope, either for the felicity or honour of this nation, than that 


which the administration of that father of his country attained, 


Mr. Ames looked backward upon the glory and happiness of 
those times, with regret; around on the scenes passing when 
his essays were written, with indignation ; and forward upon 
the prospects, which recent policy opened upon his country, 
with mingled emotions of grief and apprehension. Instead 
of an administration cultivating a vigorous and hardy growth 
of virtues among the citizens, he saw one teaching them to 
bear injustice and fear expense ; to think it* victory and glory 
to purchase forbearance, under the name of territory, from a 
tyrant; and to celebrate the triumphs of party over the con- 
stitution, in breaking down the sacred ramparts of the judi- 
clary power, as a recovery and new guarantee of liberty. He 
saw “the tribunes successful,” and “the judges at the bar.” 
He witnessed a majority, looking with distrust on senates, 
courts, and judges, the bulwarks of liberty, and with compla- 
cency on the licentious, who were destined to subvert it. He 
perceived the constitution modelled, almost without a strug- 
gle, to suit the purposes of state and personal ambition ; while 
the Thomas Puines and their patrons were giving circulation 
and popularity to doctrines, equally subversive of morals, of 
religion and freedom. 

In this state of actual perception and melancholy anticipa- 
tion, it is not wonderful, that a mind, such as his, pure, inde- 
pendent, and elevated, wrapt in love of country, absorbed, as 
much as ever mind was, by this passion, should sometimes 
give utterance to expressions, which severe criticism cannot 
justify, and which the sordid calculations of ambition, could 
they have found place in his breast, would never have permit- 
ted. Itis not to be denied, that, in the hope of recovering his 
fellow citizens from that deep sleep concerning their rights, 
into which, drugged by demagogues, it seemed to him they 
had fallen, desirous of touching some nerve which party spirit 
had not yet palsied, he gives scope to invectives too general 
to be just, and too virulent and indiscriminate to hold consent 
with that mildness of temper and precision of judgment, which 
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were eminently his characteristicks. Perceiving that his coun- 
trymen, decoyed by vulgar arts of popularity, were deviating 
from the paths in which Washington had led them, and growing 
familiar with doctrines, equally destructive of their peace and 
estranged from their constitution, he hesitated not to seize 
on whatever weapons were at hand, which to him appeared 
best calculated to rouse the torpid, or probe the corrupt. His 
solicitations are chiefly applied to their interest, their honour, 
their love of country, their sense of justice, and devotion to 
liberty. When these fail, or seem insufficient, he does not 
scruple to resort to the language of contempt, to the harsh- 
ness of reproach, and the bitterness of unqualified scorn. Thus, 
in one place, he speaks of his countrymen, as “ choosing infa- 
my and paying fifteen millions for it,” as “ compensating the 
aggressor * for the fatigue of kicking them,” as * celebrating 
as a jubilee that treaty, which made their debasement an arti- 
cle of the law of nations.” In another he says of their incli- 
nations, that they + ‘cling to gold and are bedded in it, as 
deeply as that precious ore in the mine.” And ina third, 
that they “ are } prostrate already, and of all men on earth the 
fittest to be slaves.” 

The reason, if not an apology, for these and similar asperi- 
ties, sometimes, though seldom, occurring in his works, may 
be found in the high state of feeling, to which his mind was 
elevated by the purity and the fervour of its zeal. Unmindful 
of himself, forgetful of every thing but his country, penetrated 
with shame at its disgrace, and with apprehension at its pros- 
pects, he thought only how to utter his indignant sense of the 
apathy and blind security, with which, to his eye, it was slid- 
ing downward to its fate. Expressions of this kind are to be 
regretted, not merely because, taken independently of the cir- 
cumstances and connexions in which they were uttered, they 
exhibit false views of his country men, but because they are of 
a nature easily to be mistaken by the weak, and certainly to 
be misrepresented by the artful. They afford an opportunity, 
which those who incline to depreciate his memory or his 
works will not fail to seize, and offer an occasion not to be 
neglected by those who watch for seasons favourable to flatter 
and to profit by the people’s power. It is easy to raise, at such 
expressions, the affected cry of indignation or of horrour ; and, 
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during its sound and its influence, multitudes will be deprived 
both of the power of scrutiny and the capacity of judgment. 

But these clamours soon die on the ear and perish from the 
memory. Justice will in due season resume her seat, and 
truth at last assert her authority. A familiar acquaintance 
with his works will vindicate this author from the absurd in- 
tention, which some pretend to recognize in these expres- 
sions, to insult and degrade the character of his country. Can 
so foul an aspersion for one moment settle upon him, whose 
time and talents were devoted to its service ? Can such a pur- 
pose be consistent with those wise maxims, pure principles 
and enlarged views of duty, by which it is his invariable study 
to stimulate and improve his fellow citizens? Shall he be 
suspected of placing a low estimate on the character of his 
country, whose whole life, in a manner, was employed in the 
noble attempt to rectify and elevate it? He, to whose bosom 
‘¢a stain is like a wound,” will glow with indignation at devia- 
tions from duty, which men of grosser sense will not notice, 
and scarcely can perceive. Strong affections, disappointed, 
or deceived in favourite hopes, naturally pour themselves forth 
in language not reconcileable with exact justice or perfect dis- 
cretion. A lover of his country, whose soul is absorbed in its 
interests, and who lives but when it prospers, cannot utter in 
measured styJe his sense of its wrongs, or his humiliation at 
its shame. 

An imaginatien, faithful to nature, hurries men of quick 
sensibilities into the midst of distant consequences. Future 
event stands before their intellectual sense, like present reality. 
They see and speak of what is to come, as though it existed. 
They feel effects in their causes ; and draw the character of 
what they fear, not so much from that aspect, which the state 
of things at the instant offers, as from those melancholy anti- 
cipations of results, which to them in their prescience are 
present. A statesman, summoning his fellow citizens to per- 
form irksome duties, and to submit to painful self-denials, can- 
not be condemned to the studied precision of the schools. The 
language of the impassioned orator or of the indignant mora- 
list, striving to awaken, to excite and to elevate, is not to be 
tried by the stern precepts of distributive justice, or by the 
maxims of cold-blooded criticism. It is the natural tendency 
of strong passions to generalize and to amplify whatever ob- 
jects cross the mind in its fervour. Truth would lose half its 
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auxiliaries, and eloquence its whole power, if zeal and senti- 
ment were to be dealt out by grains and scruples, and if noth- 
ing should be permitted to escape from the thought, which 
had not been first adjusted by the line and the square. 

His view of “ the dangers of American liberty” is sketched 
with the hand ofa master. Itis to be lamented that he has not 
filled up this outline. From its unfinished state, its colouring 
appears frequently overcharged, and its proportions distorted. 
But although sometimes disappointed, and at others dissatisfied 
with principles not sufficiently illustrated, and reflections not 
enough limited, yet no man can contemplate this noble relick 
of genius without veneration for its author, or can quit it with- 
out carrying away impressions equally solemn and useful. 
These are not the less important, because, at times, we may 
not completely acquiesce in his conclusions. That the liberty 
of this country is mortal; that its deadly enemies are our 
vices and passions, party propensities and state ambition; 
that, if it fall by a domestick foe, it will be a victim to one or 
the other, or to a combination of all these agents, will easily 
be admitted. But that this event is “ as speedy as sure,” that 
no palliations will postpone it.for a time, or will break the 
force of suffering when it arrives, we cannot be persuaded. 
The miseries of life, like its blessings, are never wholly un- 
mixed. Wecannot perhaps precisely mark the point on the 
horizon, from which light and safety shall spring. This un- 
certainty is not so much the result of our political, as of our 
natural condition. It belongstous, as men. It is the course F) 
in which Providence, for wise purposes, conducts the desti- S 
nies of nations, as well as of individuals. But amid the ex- % 
perience of present and the melancholy anticipation of future 
evil, the patriot finds hope and encouragement in reflections 
like those, with which the poet invigorates his hero. 
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Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet. Via prima salutis, 
Quod minimé reris......... pandetur......... : 


From the nature of things and the peculiar state of our 
country, it would not be difficult to make probable that the 
fate of our liberties may long be delayed ; and that, with much 
depression of the good, and frequent elevation of the bad, 
amid bickerings and backbitings, and party contests and fac- 
tious intrigues, the mortification of the honourable and the 
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exultation of the base, the possession of our free constitutions 
may be prolonged, and muchof their essential spirit preserved. 
That a crisis *“* must advance,” and faction, and, in its train, 
despotism, ultimately flourish, few will not discern. 

In his estimate of the prospects of our country, Mr. Ames 
followed, perhaps too closely, the result of general principles 
and particular history, without sufficient allowance for the cir- 
cumstances, in which this nation finds itself placed, and which 
necessarily tend to change, and to check the phenomena, 
which usually accompany the progress of liberty. The di- 
versity and extension of local interests, and the force and 
number of local sovereignties, which at first seem to multiply 
the chances of discord and disunion, probably limit them ; or 
at least restrain them from suddenly bursting into acts of vio- 
Py lence. The machinery of cur numerous and widely extended 
governments is too complicated, for any single intrigue for a 
length of time to manage. Diversity of interests, constantly 
shifting both their weight and direction, will probably prevent 
any long concentration of power in one hand. The result of 
elections will, for the most part, be the effect of local and per- 
sonal influences, and not often be governed by any general, or 
wide-spread arrangement. Jealousies and rivalries will spring 
up between different parts of the union, but will not suddenly 
3 dissolve it. Each member will bear much, before it will en- 
tertain the idea of disunion and severance. For all must rea- 
lise and dread the uncertain state into which we should launch, 
and the chances of internal or external subjugation which 
would follow. Indeed Mr. Ames, although he seldom in- 
dulges in calculations of this kind, is not wholly free from 
them. 

“ For these * and other reasons, I think, our condition may 
not scon be changed so essentially as, in like circumstances, 
it would be in any other country. We shall lose, indeed, al- 
most every thing, but my hope is, that we shall save some- 
thing and preserve it long.” 

His illustrations of history are full of originality and in- 
struction. He had read it with the eye of a practical states- 
man; and his delineations have the combined aid of genius 
and experience. What Bolingbroke in verbose declamations 
attempted to teach, Mr. Ames in the simplicity and force 
which a benignant nature inspired, has exemplified. _ His wri- 
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tings in this respect are models, which he, who would learn 
how to profit by the records of other times, ought diligently 
to study. Heseparates the rich ore from the dross, and opens 
veins of intellectual wealth, which were before hidden under 
the rubbish of indiscriminate narration. The similitude, 
which the workings of the human passions in all ages present, 
and the general uniformity of their tendency, are exhibited 
with no less beauty than skill. History is itself illustrated, 
and our own times instructed. The reader is made wiser 
both concerning the present, and concerning the past. 

It is to be lamented, that a mind, so deeply imbued with 
political science and so rich in native resources, should not 
have employed itself in some work ofa high and general cha- 
racter. But the object of his labours was, as we have said, 
present utility. To break the obstinacy of party spirit, to 
make honest men alert, and wise men active about the instant 
and fleeting interests of society, to seize these occasions for 
developing important knowledge and disseminating just prin- 
ciples, seemed to have comprised his whole purpose. These 
ends attempted or attained, the task is fulfilled which his 
sense of duty imposed. His motive was never ostentation. Hope 
of fame seldom connected itself with his political industry. 
On temporary topicks, in occasional essays, amid the strug- 
gles of party, he scatters the wealth of his thought and the 
splendours of his imagination, with an ease and profusion 
which at once indicates the height of the intellectual spring 
and its inexhaustible abundance. Of the value of his political 
works he seems to have had little consciousness. He neither 
preserved any record of them, nor strove by any art to pro- 
mote their celebrity. If they have attained a permanent 
form, it is because they have wrested this distinction from the 
reluctant admiration of his contemporaries. If they acquire, 
as they will, a lasting reputation in future times, it is because 
the current of years, which hurries into oblivion things trif- 
ling and temporary, only polishes, as it passes, the rock of 
marble ; and as it sweeps away the extraneous substances, 
which at first obscured its base, lifts gradually into the notice 
and esteem of men its rich veins and majestick proportions. 

The common observer is chiefly attracted by the novel and 
splendid imagery which abounds in his writings. But the 
critical eye delights in the purity and perspicuity, both of style 
and sentiment, the correct choice of language, and the 
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sweetness and simplicity, for which they are no less distin- 
guished. His political essays, particularly those written in the 
latter years of his life, are eminently conspicuous for such 
characteristicks. In these, his periods are free from all clas- 
sical inversion and oratorical ostentation. His sentences, 
short, terse, and often sparkling with antithetical brightness, 
attract the attention of the heedless and facilitate the compre- 
hension of the dull. They seek and preserve an unambitious 
level of style, equally removed from vulgarity, or elevation ; 
softening the severity of research by their facility, and beguil- 
ing the tediousness of investigation by frequent scintillations 
of wit and fancy. They are models, as fine perhaps as any 
language possesses, of that species of composition, in which 
learning and genius may best diffuse wisdom and truth among 
the mass of mankind. The flow of thought is easy, and the 
arrangement of the words unstudied and natural. His style, 
springing from the soil of the best English and Latin clas- 
sicks, partakes of the raciness of both. In the pride and 
power of his fancy, he sometimes takes flights into regions, 
where criticism can neither follow nor uphold him. On these 
occasions, it is enough for men in general to gaze and won- 


der. Butshould any, not endowed alike by propitious nature, 
strive to emulate, 


ceratis ope Daedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


His eulogy on Washington, and his sketch of the character 
of Hamilton are noble instances of the force and abundant re- 
sources of his genius. Yet, considered merely as composi- 
tions, they are not the most favourable specimens of his writ- 
ings. In both the occasion claimed a stateliness of thought 
and manner, not readily assumed by a mind distinguished for 
native ease and simplicity. Both exhibit marks of labour and 
an exertion of skill, to which on ordinary occasions he could 
not submit, and which did not belong to the character of his 
style. The staid solemnity of formal eulogy was little suited 
to the range of his free and elastick spirit. He acts his part 
indeed in the serious pageantry with dignity and grace, but 
his step is measured and his motions evidently under re- 
straint. Accordingly his eulogy on Washington is perhaps of 


all his writings the most obnoxious to the censures of minute 
criticism. 
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Of his speeches, that on the British treaty has the greatest 
celebrity. Undoubtedly it is a noble exertion of patriotism 
and genius. Asa specimen of his eloquence, it is probably 
the most elevated ; but as a model of parliamentary speéak- 
ing, that on biennial elections is the most perfect. Of the 
kind, it is difficult to conceive any thing more exquisite. 
Compared indeed with the gigantick growth of late declama- 
tions, it is buta miniature. But it contains all the qualities and 
proportions of the refined oration. It is almost unequalled 
for proprietry, precision, simplicity and completeness. 

Concerning his writings in general it may be said, that he 
succeeded in whatever he undertook. General truth is made 
familiar, and abstruse principles perspicuous, by his pen. He 
always illuminates, and often blazes in an unrivalled splen- 
dour. He thought deeply, he reasoned independently, and 
he was restrained by no self regards from uttering any truth, 
which came to him in the strength of conviction. Of conse- 
quence, he not unfrequently offended the prejudices of his 
time, and was exposed to the vindictive clamour of the artful 
and the interested. He is however now no longer affected 
by human censure or applause. Henceforward he lives only 
in the influences of the truths which he taught. May these 
influences be extended. May his fame, as it deserves, be dear 
to his country, and long cherished, as one of the brightest rays 
of her own glory. 


A life of Mr. Ames, written with distinguished ability, is 
connected with this volume. The narrative is faithful. The 
delineations of his character are skilful and true. Those 
parts of it, which are susceptible of moral illustration, are 
drawn into notice by a train of reflections of the happiest ten- 
dency. His political principles and opinions are exhibited in 
an analysis, equally just and useful. It is worthy of its sub- 
ject ; and claims and is admitted to a high rank among the 
literary productions of our country. 


“ERE 
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ARTICLE 4. 


A History of New York, from the beginning of the world to the 
end of the Dutch Dynasty. Containing among many surpfris- 
ing and curious matters, the unutteravle fonderings of Walter 
the Doubter, the disastrous frrojects of William the Testy, and 
the chivalrick achievments of Peter the Headstrong, the three 
Dutch Governours of New Amsterdam ; being the only authen- 
lick history of the times that ever hath been, or ever will be fiub- 
lished. By Diedrick Knickerbocker. In two volumes. Ins- 
keep and Bradford and W. M’Ilhenny. 1809. pp. 526. 12mo. 


Caprain Hudson, an Englishman, commanding a ship be- 
longing to the Dutch East India Company, while prosecuting 
a voyage for the discovery of a north-west passage to China, 
entered the bay of New York in the year 1609. He advanced 
up the majestick river Mohegan, as it was called by the In- 
dians, but which now bears hisname. Aftet his return to Hol- 
land, the Dutch government sent out a ship with a few colo- 
nists who took possession of the country, called it Niew Ne- 
derlandts, and began to build the present city of New York, 
under the name of New Amsterdam. The Dutch retained 
possession of this fine, and from its situation very important 
country, till 1664, when an English expedition, commanded 
by colonel Nicholls, arrived before the city, which was sur- 
rendered to him by capitulation. It was immediately erected 
into an English province, which, as well as its capital, took 
the name of New York. 

The meagre annals of this short-lived Dutch colony have 
afforded the ground work for this amusing kook, which is cer- 
tainly the wittiest our press has ever produced. To examine 
it seriously in a historical point of view, would be ridiculous ; 
though the few important events of the period to which it re- 
lates are, we presume, recorded with accuracy as to their dates 
and consequences. 

These materials, which would have hardly sufficed to fill a 
dry journal of a few pages, are here extended to two volumes. 
They only compose the coarse net-work texture of the cloth, 
on which the author has embroidered a rich collection of wit 
and humour. The account of these honest Dutch governours 
has been made subservient to a lively flow of good natured 


satire on the follies and blunders of the present day, and the 
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perplexities they have caused. This writer, wisely enough 
perhaps, laughs at what makes others groan ; and if any thing 
can be hoped from ridicule, the rash imbecility of those igno- 
ble flagiarists, who have been for some years past carrying on 
war by proclamations and resolutions, might by this work be 
shamed into a retreat and conceaJment. | 

The great merit, and indeed almost the only one, which the 
varied labours of former times have left to the literature of the 
present day, aptness and fertility of allusion, will be found 
almost to satiety in these pages. Those who have a relish 
for light humour, and are pleased with that ridicule which is 
caused by trifling, and, to the mass of the world, unobserved 
relations and accidents of persons and situations, will be often 
gratified. They will soon perceive that the writer is one of 
those privileged beings, who, in his pilgrimage through the 
lanes and streets, the roads and avenues of this uneven world, 
refreshes himself with many a secret smile at occurrences 
that excite no observation from the dull, trudging mass of 
mortals. ‘ The little Frenchmen, skipping from the battery 
to avoid a shower with their hats covered with their handker- 
chiefs ;” the distress of “the worthy Dutch family” annoyed 
by the vicinage of “a French boarding house,” with all its 
attendant circumstances, even down to “the little pug-nose 
dogs that penetrated into their best room,’ are examples 
among many others of this disposition. The people of New 
England are the subjects of many humorous remarks, but 
we are glad to observe made with so much good-nature and 
mingled compliment and satire, that they themselves must 
laugh. 

It is in vain to attempt to analyse a work of this kind; its 
character can be best made known by extracts. We shall 
select for this purpose the portrait of Wouter Van Twiller. 


““The renowned WovurTeEr (or Walter) Van TwiLLer was descend- 
ed from a long line of dutch burgomasters, who had successively dozed 
away their lives and grown fat upon the bench of magistracy in Rotter- 
dam; and who had comported themselves with such singular wisdom 
and propriety, that they were never either heard or talked of—which, 
next to being universally applauded, should be the object of ambition of 
all sage magistrates and rulers. 

“His surname of Twiller, is said to be a corruption of the original Twi)- 
fier, which in English means doudter ; a name admirably descriptive of 
his deliberative habits. For though he was a man, shut up within him- 
self like an oyster, and of such a profoundly reflective turn, that he 
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scarcely ever spoke except in monosyllables, yet did he never make up 
his mind, on any doubtful point. This was clearly accounted for by his 
adherents, who affirmed that he always conceived every subject on so 
comprehensive a scale, that he had not room in his head, to turn it over 
and examine both sides of it, so that he always remained in doubt, merely 
in consequence of the astonishing magnitude of his ideas ! 

‘‘ There are two opposite ways by which some men get into netice— 
one by talking a vast deal and thinking a little, and the other by holding 
their tongues and not thinking at all. By the first many a vapouring, 
superficial pretender acquires the reputation of a man of quick parts— 
by the other many a vacant dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of 
birds, comes to be complimented, by a discerning world, with all the 
attributes of wisdom. This, by the way, is a mere casual remark, which 
I would not for the universe have it thought, I apply to Governour Van 
Twiller. Onthe contrary he was a very wise dutchman, for he never 
said a foolish thing—and of such invincible gravity, that he was never 
known to laugh, or even to smile, through the course of a long and pros- 
perous life. Certain however it is, there never was a matter proposed, 


however simple, and on which your common narrow-minded mortals, . 


would rashly determine at the first glance, but what the renowned 
Wouter put on a mighty mysterious, vacant kind of look, shook his ca- 
pacious head, and having smoked for five minutes with redoubled ear- 
nestness, sagely observed, that ** he had his doubts about the matter”— 
which in process of time gained him the character of a man slow of be- 
lief, and not easily imposed on. 

‘«*‘ The person of this illustrious old gentleman was as regularly formed 
and nobly proportioned, as though it had been moulded by the hands of 
some cunning dutch statuary, as a model of majesty and lordly grandeur. 
He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet five inches in 
circumference. His head was a perfect sphere, far excelling in magni- 
tude that of the great Pericles (who was thence waggishly called Sche- 
nocephalus, or onion head)—indeed, of such stupendous dimensions was 
it, that dame nature herself, with all her sex’s ingenuity, would have been 
puzzled to construct a neck, capable of supporting it ; wherefore she 
wisely declined the attempt, and settled it firmly on the top of his back 
bone, just between the shoulders ; where it remained, as snugly bedded, 
as aship of war in the mud of the Potowmack. His body was of an ob- 
long form, particularly capacious at bottom; which was wisely ordered 
by providence, seeing that he was a man of sedentary habits, and very 
averse to the idle labour of walking. His legs, though exceeding short, 
were sturdy in proportion to the weight they had to sustain; so that 
when erect, he had net a little the appearance of a robustious beer bar- 
rel, standing on skids. His face, that infallible index of the mind, pre- 
sented a vast expanse perfectly unfurrowed or deformed by any of those 
lines and angles, which disfigure the human countenance with what is 
termed expression. Two small grey eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, 
like two stars of lesser magnitude, in a hazy firmament; and his full 
fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of every thing that went 
into his mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with dusky red, 
like a spitzenberg apple. 
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«« His habits were as regular as his person. He daily took his four sta- 
ted meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each ; he smoked and doubt- 
ed eight hours, and he slept the remaining twelve of the four and twenty. 
Such was the renowned Wouter Van Twiller—a true philosopher, for 
his mind was either elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, the cares 
and perplexities of this world. He had lived in it for years, without 
feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun revolved round it, 
or it round the sun ; and he had even watched for at least halfa century, 
the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, without once troubling 
his head with any of those numerous theories, by which a philosopher 
would have perplexed his brain, in accounting for its rising above the 
surrounding atmosphere.” 


The picture of the Hudson and its scenery exhibits a taste, 
a freshness, an effect, in some of the parts, that rivals the po- 
etick painting of Walter Scott. 


** Now did the soft breezes of the south steal sweetly over the beau- 
teous face of nature, tempering the panting heats of summer into genial 
and prolifick warmth: when that miracle of hardihood and chivalrick 
virtue, the dauntless Peter Stuyvesant, spread his canvass to the wind, 
and departed from the fair island of Mana-hata. The galley in which 
he embarked was sumptuously adorned with pendants and streamers of 
gorgeous dyes, which fluttered gaily in the wind, or drooped their ends 
into the bosom of the stream. The bow and poop of this majestick 
vessel were gallantly bedight, after the rarest dutch fashion, with naked 
figures of little pursy cupids with periwigs on their heads, and bearing 
in their hands garlands of flowers, the like of which are not to be found 
in any book of botany ; being the matchless flowers which flourished in 
the golden age, and exist no longer, unless it be in the imaginations of 
ingenious carvers of wood and discolourers of canvass. 

‘‘ Thus rarely decorated, in style befitting the state of the puissant 
potentate of the Manhattoes, did the galley of Peter Stuyvesant launch 
forth upon the bosom of the lordly Hudson ; which as it rolled its broad 
waves to the ocean, seemed to pause for a while, and swell with pride, 
as if conscious of the illustrious burthen it sustained. 

‘“* But trust me, gentlefolk, far other was the scene presented to the 
contemplation of the crew, from that which may be witnessed at this de- 
generate day. Wildness and savage majesty reigned on the borders of 
this mighty river—the hand of cultivation had not as yet laid low the 
dark forests, and tamed the features of the landscape—nor had the fre- 
quent sail of commerce yet broken in upon the profound and awful soli- 
tude of ages. Here and there might be seen a rude wigwam perched 
among the cliffs of the mountains, with its curling column of smoke 
mounting in the transparent atmosphere—but so loftily situated that the 
whoopings of the savage children, gambolling on the margin of the dizzy 
heights, fell almost as faintly on the ear, as do the notes of the lark 
when lost in the azure vault of heaven. Now and then from the beet- 
ling brow of some rocky precipice, the wild deer would look timidly 
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down upon the splendid pageant as it passed below ; and then tossing 
his branching antlers in the air, would bound away into the thickets of 
the forest. 

‘*‘ Through such scenes did the stately vessel of Peter Stuyvesant pass. 
Now did they skirt the bases of the rocky heights of Jersey, which 
spring up like everlasting walls, reaching from the waves unto the hea- 
vens ; and were fashioned, if tradition may be believed, in times long 
past, by the mighty spirit Manetho, to protect his favourite abodes from 
the unhallowed eyes of mortals. Now did they career it gaily across 
the vast expanse of fappan bay, whose wide extended shores present a 
vast variety of delectable scenery—here the bold promontory, crowned 


with embowering trees advancing into the bay—there the long wood- 


land slope, sweeping up from the shore in rich luxuriance, and termi- 
nating in the rude upland precipice—while at a distance a long waving 
line of rocky heights threw their gigantick shades across the water. 
Now would they pass where some modest little interval, opening among 
these stupendous scenes, yet retreating as it were for protection into 
the embraces of the neighbouring mountains, displayed a rural paradise, 
fraught with sweet and pastoral beauties ; the velvet tufted lawn—the 
bushy copse—the tinkling rivulet, stealing through the fresh and vivid 
verdure—on whose banks was situated some little Indian village, or 
peradventure, the rude cabin of some solitary hunter. 

“ The different periods of the revolving day seemed each with cun- 
ning magick, to diffuse a different charm over the scene. Now would 
the jovial sun break gloriously from the east, blazing from the summits 
of the eastern hills and sparkling the landscape with a thousand dewy 
gems ; while along the borders of the river were seen heavy masses of 
mist, which like midnight caitiffs, disturbed at his approach, made a 
sluggish retreat, rolling in sullen reluctance up the mountains. At such 
times all was brightness and life and gaiety—the atmosphere seemed of 
an indescribable pureness and transparency—the birds broke forth in 
wanton madrigals, and the freshening breezes wafted the vessel merrily 
onher course. But when the sun sunk amid a flood of glory in the 
west, mantling the heavens and the earth with a thousand gorgeous 
dyes—then all was calm and silent and magnificent. The late swelling 
sail hung lifelessly against the mast—the simple seaman with folded 
arms, leaned against the shrouds, lost in that involuntary musing which 
the sober grandeur of nature commands in the rudest of her children. 
The vast bosom of the Hudson was like an unruffled mirrour, reflecting 
the golden splendour of the heavens, excepting that now and then a 
bark canoe would steal across its surface, filled with painted savages, 
whose gay feathers glared brightly, as perchance a lingering ray of the 
setting sun gleamed upon them from the western mountains. 

“* But when the fairy hour of twilight spread its magick mists around, 
then did the face of nature assume a thousand fugitive charms, which to 
the worthy heart that seeks enjoyment in the glorious works of its 
maker, are inexpressibly captivating. The mellow dubious light that 
prevailed, just served to tinge with illusive colours, the softened fea- 
tures of the scenery. The deceived but delighted eye sought vainly to 
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discern in the broad masses of shade, the separating line between the 
land and water; or to distinguish the fading objects that seemed sink- 
ing into chaos. Now did the busy fancy supply the feebleness of vision, 
producing with industrious craft a fairy creation of herown. Under 
her plastick wand the barren rocks frowned upon the watery waste, in 
the semblance of lofty towers and high embattled castles—trees assumed 
the direful forms of mighty giants, and the inaccessible summits of the 
mountains seemed peopled with a thousand shadowy beings. 

** Now broke forth from the shores the notes of an innumerable variety 
of insects, who filled the air with a strange but not inharmonious con- 
cert—while ever and anon was heard the melancholy plaint of the 
Whip-poor-will, who, perched on some lone tree, wearied the ear of 
night with his incessant moanings. The mind, soothed into a hallowed 
melancholy by the solemn mystery of the scene, listened with pensive 
stillnes to catch and distinguish each sound, that vaguely echoed from 
the shore—now and then startled perchance by the whoop of some strag- 
cling savage, or the dreary howl of some caitiff wolf, stealing forth upon 
his nightly prowlings. 

«‘ Thus happily did they pursue their course, until they entered upon 
those awful defiles denominated THe HIGHLANDS, where it would 
seem that the gigantick Titans had erst waged their impious war with 
heaven, piling up cliffs on cliffs, and hurling vast masses of rock in 
wild confusion. Butin sooth very different is the history of these cloud- 
capt mountains.—These in ancient days, before the Hudson poured his 
waters from the lakes, formed one vast prison, within whose rocky bo- 
som the omnipotent Manetho confined the rebellious spirits who repined 
at his control. Here, bound in adamantine chains, or jammed in rift- 
ed pines, or crushed by ponderous rocks, they groaned for many an age. 
At length the lordly Hudson, in his irresistible career towards the ocean, 
burst open their prison house, rolling his tide triumphantly through 
its stupendous ruins.” 


Sermon frreached January 10, 1810, at the Dedication of the 
Church in Park-street, Boston. By Edward D. Griffin, D. D. 
stated Preacher in said Church,and Bartlet Professor of frul- 
fit Eloquence in the Divinity College at Andover. 2 Chron. 
6. 18. But will God in very deed dwell with men on the 
earth ? Behold, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 
contain thee ; how much less this house which I have built ! 
Boston printed and published by Lincoln and Ecmands, No. 
53, Cornhill. 8vo. pp. 34. 


‘Tue Professor of Eloquence opens his discourse with a pic- 
ture of the situation of Solomon, when he made the dedication 
prayer, from which the text is taken. As the first paragraph 
of the sermon is a pretty fair specimen of the beauties and 
faults of the whole performance, it is here extracted. 
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“ Such a view of the immensity and omnipresence of God was pre- 
sented to the view of Solomon, as he lifted his eyes to heaven, to offer 
that memorable prayer at the dedication of the temple. Elevated on a 
brazen scaffold, in the centre of an open court, with the heavens for his 
canopy, and surrounded by the many thousands who had assembled to 
attend the feast of tabernacles, he kneeled ;—while breathless silence 
held the immense concourse, and every eye was fixed on their king, the 
royal suppliant kneeled ; and spreading forth his hands towards heaven, 
offered this prayer to the Being for whose honour he had reared, and to 
whose service he was dedicating, that magnificent edifice. While his 
eye surveyed the heavens, which God had spreaD out asa tent to dwell 
in ;—while his sublimated mind rose to the contemplation of that infinite 
Being who suspended from His throne, as a mote, the beavens and the 
earth ;—while, from that amazing height, 4e looked down upon the 
speck which he had called a temple,—he cried aloud, Will God in very 
deed dwell with men on the earth ? Bebold, heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 
cannot Contain thee ; how much less this howse which I have built ! 


Three questions constitute the heads of this discourse. 


“Does He whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, dwell in any 
place ? Will He condescend to dwell with men on the earth ? Can we pre- 
sume to hope that He will dwell in the house which we bave built ?” 


This is a happy division ; and these different heads might 
have been pursued if not with more advantage, at least with 
greater ingenuity. But the preacher is satisfied with one 
common answer to the three questions, which, with some mo- 
difications, amounts to this: That “a person or agent,’ who 
is neither the first, second, nor third person in the trinity, but 
a person compounded of the whole Godhead, and a human 
nature* (1) dwells now in heaven, “ where the glories of the 
omnifiresent God are in him collected to a point, and exhibited 
from a single throne to every eye” ; (2) Aas dwelt upon earth 
in different ages and in different forms ; and (3) still dwells 


* The Professor has attempted to give us his meaning more carefully 
in a note. | 

«« By this is meant, (1) thatthe union is so intimate, that, with the 
same lips, and in the same séntence, He can apply to both natures the 
same personal pronoun.” (John 10.18;)— [Who ever heard of a fer- 
sonal pronoun’s being applied to a nature, or to any thing but a person 2] 
(2) “that the sufferings of the human nature are as meritorious as though 
they had been the sufferings of the divine ; the blood that was shed be- 
ing considered the blood of God ;” (Acts 20. 28;) [But ifthe union 
is so intimate, that the blood which was shed may be considered as the 
blood of God, we would ask why the sufferings may not for the same 
reason be considered as the sufferings of God ? The Professor surely is 
not ignorant, that Acts xx. 28. cannot now be fairly quoted for this pure 
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in the church, where “ the glory ofall his perfections meets 
the eye of his people in one,blaze from the face of Jesus 
Christ.” All this may be thought a very clear and edifying 
answer to the questions in the text, but we doubt whether it 
would have been as satisfactory to Solomon, as it seems to be 
the professor. 

Indeed the doctrinal part of this discourse is a bewildered and 
bewildering account of the manifestations of God to his crea- 
tures, and seems to be intended as a statement of the doctrines 
of the trinity, and of the deity of Christ. On this subject the 
language of the Westminster confession, which the professor 
has received, as the symbol of his faith, has at least the merit 
of simplicity, and precision. 

‘*¢ In the unity of the Godhead there be three persons, of one substance 


power and eternity ; God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. 

‘* The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being very and eter- 
nal God, of one substance and equal with the Father, did when the fulness 
of time was come, take upon him man’s nature—so that two whole, per- 
fect, and distinct natures, the Godhead, and the manhood, were insepara- 
bly joined together in one person, without conversion, composition, and 
confusion ; which person is very God and very man, yet one Christ, the 
only mediator between God and man.” 


On the other hand, the Professor says that this Son of God, 
or mediator, is “ mot the second person in the trinity as such ;” 
“nor did he ever conduct the affairs of fallen man as the se- 
cond person in the Trinity, ut only as the Christ.” Now as this 
Christ “ is an agent uniting two natures in one office,” and al- 
ways conducted the affairs of men in this character, it is to be 
presumed he has a/ways united the two natures, in his inter- 
course with men. Of course this isa fourth person, differing 
from either of the other three, who yet retain their distinctive 
and unchangeable properties. 

It is to be hoped that we have now arrived at that final ad- 
justment of the Divinity, which in the opinion of the Profes- 
sor is the orthodox doctrine. If so, we are now presented 
with four, (perhaps jive) persons, who are to be the objects 
of our worship. We have, Ist. the ¢hree original fersons of 


pose—see Eclect. Rev. vol. v.p, 1. ]—(3) “ that the same person that suffer- 
ed, has the reward of governing the universe, and bringing His people to 


glory; all of which cannot be predicated of either nature exclusively. 
(Matt. 28.18. Acts 5. SI.) 
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God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, who 
altogether make but one God ; we have, vert, an agent or fler- 
son called Christ, who is neither of the former persons, buta 
being in whom ¢wo natures make but one ferson, as before 
three fersons made but one nature; .and after all these compo- 
sitions, and decompositions, we have, dast/y (it is to be hoped) 
Him who, though supposed to unite all these diversities, is al- 
most forgotten in the scheme, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; to whom Solomon directed his sublime 
invocation, when he said in the opening of his prayer, O Lord 
God of Isracl, THERE 18 No Gop LIKE THEE in the Heaven 
nor in the Earth, 

We are not expressly informed by the Professor, whether 
the God who appeared to the Patriarchs was then pre- 
cisely the same being with the Christ or mediatorial king 
as now existing. According to St. Austin, and the West- 
minster confession, he was not ; since he did not con- 
sist of the two natures divine and human till after his incar- 
nation, which took place only in the fulness of time. But as 
the Professor has not been explicit on the pre-existence of 
Christ’s human nature, there is yet room for the introduction 
of other fersons ; for if the union of the divine nature to the 
human in the fulness of time was sufficient to constitute a mew 
person, we know not why the former inhabitations should not 
have constituted other persons. ,For, as the Professor says, 
then he dwelt ina luminous cloud, now in the humanity. At 
least, if the Christ, during his intercourse with the Pat- 
riarchs, was not then a person consisting of two natures, which 
the Professor does not say, nor the second person in the Tri- 
nity, which he expressly denies, it is fair to ask, what was he ? 
He might have been according to the present scheme another 
person, as much distinguished from Christ by peculiar pro- 
perties, as any one of the persons in the Godhead from any 
of the others. ‘Those who wish to know something of the 
confusion of the technical theologians on this part of their 
creed, may consult Dr. Watt’s Dissertations on the Trinity ; 
and if they would see this confusion fairly exemplified, let 
them read the present discourse. 

All this darkness and embarrassment about a Trinity, or 
quaternity, results from a strange disposition to convert the 
divine appearances mentioned in the scriptures, or modes of 
communication with mankind, into distinct persons or intelli- 
VOL, VIII. 17 
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gentagents. By the same method of interpretation not only 
the word and spirit, but the breath, the mouth, the presence, 
the glory, the Shechinah, the oracle of God, may all assume 
a distinct personality, and be regarded as so many divine per- 
sons. Till theologians on the one hand are more attentive 
to scripture phraseology, and are willing to make proper al- 
lowances for the idioms of the eastern languages ; and till the 
common people on the other will consent to take their under- 
standings with them to the perusal of their bibles ; it will be 
always casy to make up as many persons in the Godhead, as 
the fashion of the day may determine to be orthodox. Till 
such technical babble is relinquished, men will go on to talk 
about God, in terms which no wit of man can reconcile with 
the doctrines of Jesus Christ, or with the first and plainest 
notions of the human mind. 

In Dr. Griffin’s scheme, this agent or mediatorial person 
is at once “ the representative of the whole Godhead,’’ and 
of the whole human race. In this character, it seems, * he 
has held and distributed gifts from the beginning of the world, 
because he had given security for the payment of their pfrrice ;” yet 
notwithstanding this after he had paid that price, * he receiv- 
ed more formally,” the gifts which he had always Gistributed. 
And what are these gifts ? “ The greatest of them,” says the 
Professor, “ is the holy spirit’’ (that is, the third person of the 
Godhead) “* whom as his agent and representative, Christ sent 
forth to dwell more sensibly among his people.” Thus Christ, 
the representative and agent of the whole Godhead, sends one 
of the persons of the Godhead as Ais representative and agent ; 
and this double representation, it seems, could not have taken 
place except upon security’s being given for the payment of a 
stipulated price. But to whom is this paid? The professor 
does not answer. It would have been too much to have given 
the only answer which the scheme admits ; it was paid to that 
very God, who according to the orthodox creed consists of the 
two senders, andthe two sent. And this, then, is that evange- 
lical doctrine, ** which if a mando not believe, he shall with- 
out doubt perish everlastingly !” It is surely time that all 
such jargon as this were banished from the pulpit ; or if men 
will persist in the use of such unscriptural language, in pro- 
fessed explanation of the mode of the divine existence and ope- 
rations, it is time that plain christians should know that it 1s 
the language of the schools, and not of Jesus Christ ; and that 
it is no breach of reverence for God, or of christian decorum, 
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to state it in all its nakedness. We have said more on this sub- 
ject than we should have done, had not the preacher devoted 
so large a portion of his discourse to a superfluous account of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which neither the text nor the oc- 
casion required, and which in the present instance is recom- 
mended neither by novelty of thought or perspicuity of state- 
ment. Nothing so much exposes the religion of Jesus Christ 
to the contempt of mankind, as such pitiful attempts to dog- 
matize on this unsearchable subject. 

The preacher proceeds to give a history of the undertaking 
which has resulted in the opening of this new house of publick 
worship. It clearly appears from the statement in the ser- 
mon, that a new church was wanted in the capital, to accom- 
modate the increased number of inhabitants. It is then ex- 
plicitly declared, that this church is raised to support the doc- 
trines of Calvinism, as contained in the Westminster confes- 
sion of faith, and to promote revivals of religion. That these 
are good purposes he proves from the good effects these doc- 
trines have produced in New England in former days, and yet 
more clearly by a long roll of Calvinitstick preachers in Bos- 
ton, which we readily agree with the professor might easily 
have been doubled. ‘“ The happiness of New England,” he 
thinks, isa mofiument “ to the honour of our forefathers’ sen- 
timents.” Two things however are wanting to complete the 
proof drawn from the tendency of Calvinism ; one is to show 
that the fecudiarities of Calvinism, and not the truths which it 
has in common with other systems, have produced these effects ; 
and the other is to show, that wherever these peculiarities have 
ceased to be preached, the virtue and happiness of New Eng- 
land have declined. But this defect it was no doubt supposed 
the readers would supply forthemselves. The other argu- 
ment, drawn from the quotation of names and authorities, has 
this singular advantage, that it may be made to suit all places, 
periods andsects. ‘To be sure its weight is infinitely greater 
in the Romish church than in any other portion of christen- 
dom; but, though its force has been a little impaired by the 
reformation, still, if seasonably introduced, and especially if 
good care is taken to select only such names as will tell, it 
may answer an occasional purpose, and come in aid of the 
Catechism, and the Assembly of Divines. 

The preacher proceeds to state the doctrines, which, it is 
said, our fathers believed. In this statement there Is a great 
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show of scripture quotation ; but, to make the words of scrip- 
ture speak more distinctly the doctrines of the Westminster 
confession, words and phrases are here and there interposed 
by the author. Let the intelligent reader observe, that if the ‘ 
words supplied by the preacher be omitted, and only the pure 
language of scripture be read, all the Calvinism of the creed : 
vanishes at once. 

We know not howit is, but the grand Calvinistick doctrine 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness, 
which our “ forefathers would have sacrificed their lives to 
maintain,” is here, as in another modern creed pretty well 
known, entirely omitted or cluded. Perhaps this is in con- 
formity to the memorable exhortation of John Robinson, the 
spiritual father of the New England emigrants, which we beg 
leave to quote for the edification of those, who plead their au- 
thority at the present day. 

“IT am very confident that the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. For my part I cannot suff- 
ciently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at present no further 
than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw: Whatever 
part of his will our good God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, 
stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, who 
yet saw notall things——This is a misery much to be lamented, 
for though they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they fenetrated not into the whole counsel of God ; but 
were they now living, would be as willing to embrace fur- 
ther light, as that which they first received. For itis not pos- 
sible that the christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick antichristian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once.” Neal’s Hist. N. E. Toulm. ed. 
vol. li. p. 120. 

If the preacher follows this advice, the doctrine of imputa- 
tion may not be the only one which he will find reason to omit. 
But as he has himself already taken the liberty to differ thus 
far from his standard, itis no little effrontery to say, thus far 
shalt thou go and no further, or to make use of their names 
(as if it were a desertion of religion itself to depart from them) 
who differed not a little from one another, as well as from the 
protessor. 
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Then follows a sensible and animated expression of his 
wishes for a revival of religion. In these wishes we heartily 
concur, though perhaps our ideas of a true revival may in 
some degree differ from his own ; but we must be pardoned 
for not expecting another “ day of Pentecosi,” till we have apos- 
tles for our preachers, and miraculous gifts in our churches. 
Till then we must be allowed to suspect, that those appear- 
ances, which the preacher ventures to parallel with the extra- 
ordinary operations of the spirit on the day of Pentecost, may 
be the effect of natural causes, and sometimes even of * en- 
thusiasm” itself, and not of supernatural interposition, or the 
fruits of that spirit which is meekness, joy, peace and love. 

In the next paragraph the professor has, in our opinion, 
risen to the boldness of real eloquence. The effect of the 
whole would have been unimpaired, if the passage had ended 
with the scripture quotation. But the concluding sentence, 
‘ Behold him here! his glory fills the house! Bow your- 
selves before a present God !” is a little too hazardous. If this 
should fail of producing the effect intended, either from an 
unfortunate want of excitement in the audience, or any other 
accidental cause,—Eheu ! Instead of Christian eloquence, 
it sinks into the incantation of a Pagan priest; and we are re- 
minded of the “ Deus, deus ille, Menalca!” of Virgil, and 
‘a present Deity! the walls rebound,’ of Dryden’s ode. 

We quote the last paragraph, as we have the first, as a fair 
specimen of the rhetorical merit ofthe discourse. The whole 
performance is distinguished by considerable fancy, but de- 
formed by frequent confusion of images, and unpardonable 


inaccuracy of style. 





“‘ Finally, my brethren, though this is a noble beginning, I must not 
neglect to remind you that the principal thing remains yet to be done. 
The grand consummation is faithfully to employ the house in the worship 
of Him for whom it was built. Otherwise you lose all your labour, and 
pronounce this dedication asolemn farce. It would be lamentable if any 
of you, after all these exertions, should be excluded from the congregation 
of the righteous. Save me from the anguish of such anticipations ! Come, 
then, as often as these opening doors shall invite you, and, in the spirit 
of humble worshippers, present yourselves, with your families, before 
the Lord. Let no idle fancy, no unhallowed feeling, ever pass these 
consecrated thresholds. Ina house devoted to God, you have no right 
to think your own thoughts, or find your own pleasures. Charge your 
affections not to linger upon the sounds which shall here be uttered, or 
upon the objects which shall here meet the eye. Extend your views 
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_ above the house. God is not confined to temples made with hands. 
The heaven of heavens cannot contain Him. Bursting every barrier, 
and breaking every enchantment, let your thoughts rise, inthe grandeur 
of true devotion, to Him who fills all space. And when the dust of this 
crumbled edifice shall be scattered upon the winds of heaven ;—when the 
stones of the last earthly sanctuary shall sremé/e in the convulsions of ex- 
piring nature ;—when the agonies of disappointment and despair shall 
seize onthose who reproached your religion ;—then, in the full assembly 
of your fathers, and with all the triumphs of victory, you shall ride the 
clouds with your victorious Prince. And when all the myriads of the re- 
deemed, following the triumphant chariot of their returning King, shall 
shout at heaven’s gate, Lift up your heads, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in’ youshall be welcomed to those abodes of salvation 
where there is no temple, but tae Lord God Almighty, and the Lamb. Amen. 
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ARTICLE 19. 


The history of New-Hampshire, volume first, comprehending the 
events of one complete century from the discovery of the river 
Piscatagua. By Jeremy Belknafi,y A. M. member of the Ameri- 
can Philosofthical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 
useful knowledge. ; 

Lempius edax rerum, tugue invidiosa vetustas 

Omnia destruitis ; vitiatague dentibus aevi 

Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte 

flaec frerstant. Orin. 
Philadelphia; printed for the author, by Robert Aitken, &c. 
1784, 

The history of New-Hamfishire, volume second, comprehending 
the events of 75 years, from 1715 to 1790; illustrated by a 
Map. By Jeremy Belknap, A. M. member, &c. Printed at 
Boston, for the author, by Isaiah Thomas and E. T. An- 
drews, 1791. 

Volume third, containing a geographical description of the state, 
with sketches of its natural history, firoductions, improve- 
ments, and present state of society, and manners, laws, and 
government. By J. Belknap, &%c. Printed at Boston, by 
Belknap and Young, 1792. 8vo. 


Dr. Berxnar has long held a high rank among American 
writers, and his merits have perhaps been duly appreciated 
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by the literati of our country. When therefore he informs 
us in his preface to the third volume of the history of New- 
Hampshire, that the receipts on account of the sales of the two 
first volumes fall short of the actual expense of impression, we 
cannot but regret, that this history, a popular work, calculated 
to convey instruction and amusement to almost every class of 
readers, should have been so much neglected. It will be the 
object of the following review to call the attention of our rea- 
ders to its merits. 

The first volume, printed at Philadelphia in 1784, com- 
mences with the account of the voyage of captain Smith, who 
discovered the river Piscataqua in the year 1614. From this 
period, the different attempts to people New-Hampshire, and 
the causes of their ill success are fully detailed. The dif- 
ficulties of the early settlers, and the misfortunes they endured 
from bending their attention to objects yielding quick returas 
and great profits, rather than to agriculture, the only solid basis 
of wealth, for neglecting which the Spanish Americans suffer- 
ed poverty amid their mines, are well delineated, and the pic- 
ture still represents the new parts of our country. 

The first settlements in New-Hampshire were formed by 
tenants, sent out from England by the council of Plymouth, at 
the head of which were Mason and Gorges, men fully pos- 
sessed of the enterprising and persevering spirit of the age, 
in which they lived. The company soon grew tired of the 
enormous expense, at which their tenants were supported, 
and gradually let the concern fall into the hands of these two 
individuals. When Mason died, his widow found the arrear- 
ages due to the tenants so great, that she let them take the 
property into their own hands, and gave up any further con- 
cern in it. 

This occcurrence laid the foundation of a dispute, which 
lasted more than a century ; and which occupies the most im- 
portant part of the history of New-Hampshire during that 
period. The heirs of Mason claimed the larger part of New- 
Hampshire, by inheritance from their ancestor, to whom 
it had been granted, and upon which he had expended large 
sums of money. The people in possession of this property 
founded their title upon the abandonment of Mason’s widow, 
and their own purchases of it from the Indians. The dispute 
continued with occasional interruption till 1745, when some 
of the inkabitants purchased Mason’s claim for a small sum, 
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and releasing to the inhabitants the lands which they held in 
possession, received for themselves ample indemnification by 
the sale of what was unappropriated. Disputes respecting the 
boundaries of Mason’s patent continued till a much later period. 

These people, abandoned by their patrons, joined themselves 
to the government of Massachusetts. From this period their 
history is intimately interwoven with that of Massachusetts. 
in 1679, New-Hampshire was made a distinct province ; but, 
as it was for many years governed only by a lieutenant gover- 
nour, under the governour of Massachusetts, the history of the 
two states still continues closely connected, and in endeavour- 
ing to confine himself to his subject, Dr. Belknap continually 
risks becoming obscure. So much does our author fee) this 
embarrassment, that in his third chapter he gives not the par- 
ticular character of the first settlers of New-Hampshire only, 
but of New-England generally. This character is drawn with 
ability and impartiality. Sensible of the intolerant and narrow 
spirit of his forefathers, he does not attempt to conceal their 
faults, but relates them with candour, and shows the inconsis- 
tency of their opinions ; at the same time recollecting that he 
is descended from them, he does it with tenderness, bringing 
to remembrance their virtues, and proving their failings to be 
those of the age in which they lived. 

In chapter fourth, begins the account of the first Indian war. 
Dr. Belknap in all his relations of the disputes with the na- 
tives has discovered great impartiality in assigning the true 
causes of the disagreements between them and the English 
settlers, and in vindicating the Indian character from the 
aspersions cast upon it. At the same time these descriptions 
are extremely prolix and tedious. The Indian wars on the part 
of the natives consisted almost wholly in the attempts of small 
parties to surprise scattered families of the settlers, who in 
their earlier wars were generally murdered, and in the later 
made captive, for the sake of obtaining their ransom. They 
waited patiently for a favourable opportunity to execute their 
object, and having accomplished it, retreated with the booty. 
The settlers on their part endeavoured to defend themselves 
against surprises, and in the early wars were obliged to go 
armed into the field to pursue their daily labour. Attempts 
were occasionally made to surprise the savages, but these were 
not often attended with success. There was never any thing; 
which deserved the name either of an army or of a battle. 
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Every particular of these wars is minutely related; and the 
peculiar conduct and sufferings are recorded of most of the in- 
dividuals engaged during their whole course. To show the 
manner in which their wars were conducted, and to represent 
it more forcibly by a few particular relations, was certainly 
proper; but when we find page after page of murder, differ- 
ing only in unimportant circumstances, it is impossible to re- 
frain turning from the recital with disgust. Who could to- 
lerate in a history of France a particular relation of the con- 
duct and sufferings of every victim during the reigns of Marat 
and Robespierre? We regret this minuteness of Dr. Belknap 
the more, because at the end of his account of the second In- 
dian war, he has drawn a general character of the Indians, and 
has portrayed in striking colours both their vices and virtues. 

The early part of the civil history of New-Hampshire is 
almost wholly occupied with the endeavours of the claimants 
under Mason to recover the property abandoned by his widow, 
and the resistance of the occupants. The Masonians possess- 
ed the greatest influence in England, and were enabled to have 
New-Hampshire erected into a distinct government contrary 
to the wishes of the people, and to have officers appointed 
who favoured their cause. On the other hand the decisions of 
these officers were prevented by the people from taking effect. 
One circumstance is remarkable, that this dispute, which 
involved the property of almost the whole community, was 
carried on with but little violence and no bloodshed. This 
moderation is perhaps the most distinguishing trait in the 
American character. In the history of the disputes between 
parties contending under discordant titles, and where some- 
times different states erected opposing standards, or in the 
more important struggle with the mother country for inde- 
pendence, when property was but a secondary consideration, 
there are but few instances where the person was not secure ; 
and when violence was carried to the utmost extremity, life 
was seldom endangered. There were likewise continual dis- 
putes between the governours and the assemblies. The 
former by their patents were obliged to insist upon permanent 
and honourable salaries; the latter always endeavoured to 
evade this requisition, to grant as little as possible, and that 
for a period not exceeding a year. The appendix to the first 
volume contains a great number of documents, principally 
original letters, relative to Mason’s claim. 

VOL. VIII. 18 
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The second volume of this history was not published till 
1791. It continues the history of New-Hampshire from 1715 
to the period of the adoption of the federal constitution. The 
first part continues the account of the civil government and of 
the wars with the natives, a series of events which, although 
of interest at the time, yet as they resulted in consequences of 
no importance, and exhibited no development of character, 
have long since lost their interest. 

In 1741, Benning Wentworth was appointed governour of 
the state, which had hitherto been governed by a deputy un- 
der the governour of Massachusetts. This did not for a long 
time produce any change, from the close connection between 
Mr. Wentworth and the chief magistrate of Massachusetts. 
The latter being a man of a very active mind and extremely 
enterprising, formed various schemes which, being joined in 
by New-Hampshire, give an unusual interest to this period. 
At this time was undertaken the expedition against Cape 
Briton, an expedition almost as romantick as the enterprises 
of Cortes and Pizarro with a few Spaniards against the popu- 
lous, and in some degree, civilized nations of Mexico and Peru, 
and which show what numerous deficiences may be supplied 
by enthusiastick and persevering valour. 

The account of this expedition is very interesting, and the 
ignorance both of those who projected and of those who exe- 
cuted it, and the simplicity of their characters are extremely 
well portrayed. After describing the instructions to the com- 
mander, Dr. Belknap remarks: “ such was the plan for the 
reduction of a regularly constructed fortress, drawn by a law- 
yer, to be executed by a merchant, at the head of a body of 
husbandmen and mechanicks, animated indeed by ardent pa- 
triotism, but destitute of professional skill and experience.”’ So 
improbable was its success, that Belknap has the following 
quotation from Douglass: “ If any one circumstance had taken 
a wrong turn on our side, and if any one circumstance had not 
taken a wrong one on the [’rench side, the expedition must 
have miscarried.” 

This expedition, in which New-Hampshire bore her part, 
and which ended in the capture of Louisbourg, the strongest 
fortress in the new world, forms the most brilliant occurrence 
in the whole history, and Dr. Belknap’s relation of it is ex- 
tremely interesting. This occurrence first made known in 
Europe the enterprising spirit of New-England, and awakened 
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a great degree of jealousy in the mother country. Its success 
excited strong hopes of the conquest of Canada both here and 
in England, for which preparations were several times made, 
but which from various circumstances were ineffectual during 
this war. At the peace a dispute arose between the governour 
and legislature respecting the right of representation, but 
the former being supported by the crown, the people after 
much opposition were obliged to submit. 

Upon the appearance of the renewal of hostilities with the 
French in 1754, an union was recommended by the British 
government to be formed among the colonies for mutual pro- 
tection. ‘* Its fate was singular: it was rejected in America, 
because it was supposed to put too much power in the hands 
of the king ; and it was rejected in England, because it was 
supposed to give too much power to the assemblies of the 
colonies.”” It is remarkable that the articles of union were 
signed July 4, 1754, exactly 22 years previous to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and that the name of Franklin is sub- 
scribed to both. 

During this war, in which the entire conquest of Canada was 
effected, the troops of New-Hampshire were distinguished 
as rangers in reconnoitring the woods, obtaining intelligence 
and skirmishing. Dr. Belknap describes the particular ser- 
vices of these troops and the number of men raised each year. 
But in endeavouring to confine himself to his subject, he barely 
mentions the great events of the war, without stating how they 
were effected, the proportion which the troops of New-Hamp- 
shire bore to the whole employed, or the number and circum- 
stances of the forces with which they had to contend. We 
cannot without a previous knowledge of the history of this 
war obtain sufficient information from this work, to feel any 
interest in the detached relations of the exploits of the New- 
Hampshire troops. 


(To be continued.) 


ERRATA. 
In the last line of Stanza I, on page 109, for winter’s cold, read winter 
cold. 
The last line of Stanza I, on page 110, should end with a semi-colon. 


In the third line of the last Stanza but one, on page 111, for glided, read 
mantled. 
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Longman and Co. London, have just published the Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke, frorn 
St. Louis, by way of the Missouri and Colusmbia Rivers, to the Pacifick Ocean; performed in 
the Years 1804, 1805. and 1806. by Order of the Government of the United States. Contain- 
mg Delineations of the Manners, Customs, Religion, ete. of the Indians, compiled from vari- 
ous authentick Sources, and original Documents ; and a Sunimary of the Statistical View of 
the Indian Nations, from the official Cominunication of Meriwether Lewis, IHustrated with 
a Map of the Country inhabited by the western Tribes of Indians. 


The following account of the work we extract from the Electic Review for November, 1809. 
See page 1052. 


I; our own simplicity is not greater than that of other persons, 
this book, notwithstanding the equivocal mode in which the 
title page is consiructed, will be sent for, and somewhat eagerly 
too, as Captain Lewis’s own account, at tolerable length, of the 
late adventurous journey across the western part of the Ameri- 
can continent. A meagre journal of the enterprise written by 
Mr. Patrick Gass, one of the adventurers, appeared soine time 
since, and, from its extreme scantiness of observation, made us 
but the more desirous of obtaining the leader’s own narrative, 
which, it was to be presumed, would shortly be printed in Ame- 
rica. When we saw the present volume announced, we made 
no doubt that such a work must now have appeared in America, 
and were not a little pleased at its being reprinted here at a 
price which we might hope to afford compatibly with the first 
and most sacred application of our pecuniary means, the pay- 
ment of taxes. We instantly procured the book, and we have 
too much respect for the art and mystery of literary trade to 
complain that, under the title of ‘ The Travels of Capts. Lewis 
and Clarke,’ it is made up in the following manner. It begins 
with a few pages of introduction, containing astatement * made 
by a gentleman,’ without a name, of the commercial products of 
the countries on the Missouri, consisting chiefly in the peltries 
obtained from the Indians, but including also the pretended 
produce of certain lead mines, where situated, and by whom 
worked, we must get information where we can. Within the 
twenty or thirty pages following, there are a few observations 
relating to the Missouri and its banks, and the two interesting 
letters of Captain Clarke, which have appeared in various publi- 
cations, the first of them written in the outward journey, at Fort 
Mandan, the other after the party had reached St. Louis on 
their return. And this portion, of from twenty to thirty pages, 
is all that specifically relates to the extraordinary journey ; nor 
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is there any certainty that one sentence of it was written by 
Captain Lewis. The next eighty or ninety pages are a general 
description of the character, customs and notions of the Indians. 
It is so totally without classification of particulars, as to reduce 
the very best memory to despair. And no wonder it is without 
arrangement ; for it is a studied effort to disperse into perfect 
disorder, and in that state stiffen into a crude consistence, the 
paragraphs and pages which are arranged in their proper dis- 
tinct sections in the travels of the plain and honest Captain Car- 
ver, whose very entertaining book is thus pillaged and dislocat- 
ed, while even his name is not so much as once mentioned. 
What is here put together is not all taken from him, (Dr. Ro- 
bertson, among others, has not been forgotten) but, as far as we 
can trust our recollection, the larger part is reprinted from him, 
verbatim, including many passages in which he makes some re- 
ference to himself, in which the pronoun ‘ I’ is unavoidably un- 
derstood, by any reader who has net happened to see Carver’s 
book, to mean Captain Lewis. The next piece is a long account 
of the Knisteneaux and Chepewyans, avowedly taken from Mac- 
kenzie. This is followed by Captain Lewis’s statistical view, 
and Dr. Sibley’s historical sketches, of the Indian tribes in Loui- 
siana, and the observations of Mr. Dunbar and Dr. Hunter, in a 
voyage on the Red and Washita rivers ; three papers published 
by the American government in 1806, and of which an analysis 
may be seen in the second volume (p. 665) of our Review. 
There is inserted also, from ‘ an ingenious traveller,’ an amu- 
sing sort of dissertation on the origin of the American popula- 
tion. 

We need scarcely say, therefore, that the volume is made up 
of curious, and in part interesting materials ; and will be ac- 
ceptable, as a compilation, to the reader who can forgive the 
dexterous trick that has caught him to buy it, for ‘ The Travels 
of Capts. Lewis and Clarke,’ and the grossly unfair use that has 
been made of Captain Carver’s book. We must still hope that 
Captain Lewis means to give a full account of the journey, in 
his own name and words; and, in spite of the most provoking 
dryness of our good friend Mr. Patrick Gass, it cannot but be 
certain that the work, besides its value on a geographical ac- 
count, might be enlivened, without the smallest aid of fiction, 
with a number of extraordinary incidents, and with a variety of 
remarkable facts relative to the wild and miserable inhabitants. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quacdam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 








NEW WORKS. 


~ * A Sermon, preached Jan. 10, 1810, at the Dedication of the Church 
in Park Street, Boston, by Edward D. Griffin, D. D. stated preacher in 
said Church, and Bartlett Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in the Divinity 
College at Andover. Boston; Lincoln and Edmands. 

A Digest of the Laws of Evidence in Civil and Criminal Cases ; and 
a Treatise on Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. By Zephaniah 
Swift, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of Connecti- 
cut. Hartford ; Oliver D. Cook. octavo. 

The Evangelical Primer, containing a Minor Doctrinal Catechism ; and 
a Minor Historical Catechism ; to which is added, the Westminster’s 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with short Explanatory Notes and co- 
pious Scripture Proofs and lllustrations, for the use of families and 
schools. By Joseph Emerson, Pastor of a Church in Beverly. 

A late Discovery extremely interesting to Planters and Farmers, rela- 
tive to fertilizing poor and exhausted ground, upon acheap and easy 
plan, with some remarks and observations on Orcharding and Garden- 
ing. By George Reed, Washington. Daniel Rapine. Price 50 cents. 

* Trial of Daniel Lynn, Jabez Meigs, Elijah Barton, Prince Cain, Na- 
thaniel Lynn, Ansel Meigs, and Adam Pitts, for the murder of Paul 
Chadwick, at Malta, in Maine, on September 8th, 1809 ; before the Hon. 
Theodore Sedgwick, Samuel Sewall, George Thacher, Isaac Parker, 
Justices of the Supreme Court ; held at Augusta, by adjournment, Nov. 
16,1809. Takenin short hand by John Merrick, Esq ; Hallowell. Eze- 
kiel Goodale. 188 pages, 12mo. 

* Speech of Samuel W. Dana, Representative in Congress, on a Re- 
solution concerning Francis J. Jackson, minister plenipotentary from 
Great Britain to the United States. Washington. 8vo. 28 pages. 

* Correspondence of the late President Adams, No.7. Boston. 
Everett and Munroe. 

An Index to the Notes of Mr. Story’s edition of Chitty on Bills, pre- 
pared by J. Story, Esq ; to which are added a few recent cases. Boston. 
Farrand, Mallory, and Co. 

The American Magazine of Wonders, and Marvellous Chronicle. By 
Donald Fraser. New York. Atthe bookstores. Price 5 1-2 dollars. 
2 vols. octavo. 

* An Oration delivered June 11, 1809, on the day of the Author’s In- 
duction into the oflice of Bartlett Professor of Pulpit Eloquence, in the 
Divinity College, at Andover. By Edward Griffin, D. D. published by 
request of the Trustees. Boston. — Belcher, printer. 

* Important case argued; in four Dialogues between Dr. Opium, Mr. 
Gallio, and Disciplus, designed to expose erroneous teachers, alarm se- 
cure sinners, and assist the disciples of Christ. Boston. Manning and 
Loring. 

* Such books, pamphlets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 
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* The New Crisis, by an Old Whig. New York. Printed for the au- 
thor. 96 pages. 

The Good Samaritan, a Sermon delivered, on the Sabbath evening, 
January 28, 1810. for the benefit of the New York Dispensary, by John 
B. Romayn, D. D. New York, Williams and Whiting. | 

Washington, or Liberty Restored, a Poem, in ten Books, by Thomas 
Northmore, Esq. Baltimore. John Vance and Co. 

* A Discourse at the Funeral of Mrs Emily Jewett, aged 27, who 
died of a consumption, 4th June, 1809, the consort of Mr. Moses Jewett, 
in Burlington, by Daniel C. Sanders, D. D. President of the University 
of Vermont. Burlington. (Vt.) Samuel Mills. 

* The Practice and Jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty; in three 
parts. 1.-An Historical Examination of the Civil Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Admiralty. 2. A Translation of the Clerk’s praxis, with Notes 
of the Jurisdiction and practice of the District Courts. 3. A Collection 
of Precedents. Paret Ratione Modoque.—Hor. By John E. Hall, Esq. 
Baltimore. Dobbinand Murphy. 211 pages octavo. 

* Reply to Mr. Duponceau ; pamphlet, 69 pages. 

* A Discourse delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1809, at the celebra- 
tion of the 188th. Anniversary of the landing of-our Forefathers in that 
place. By Abiel Abbot, A. M. Pastor of the first Church in Beverly, 
Boston. Greenough and Stebbins. 

A Sermon on the Character and Conduct of Zacheus : intended to pro- 
mote the belief of Christianity. 1810. 

A Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland, and two pas- 
sages over the Atlantick, in the years 1805, and 1806. By B. Silliman, 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Yale College. New 
York. Ezra Sargent. 2 vols. 8vo. Price § 5. 

Information respecting the Kine Pock Inoculation, extracted chiefly 
from a Treatise entitled “ A Prospect of Exterminating the Small Pox.” 
Written by Benjamin Waterhouse, M.D. At the Bookstores. 

Fourth volume of Johnson’s New York Reports. New York; J. Riley. 

Third volume of Hening and Mumford’s Virginia Reports. New 
Vork ; J. Riley. 

Rosa, or American Genius and Education. A Novel. New York ; 

. Kiley. 

. Kendall’s Travels in the New England States. New York; J. Riley. 

Henry’s Travels in Canada. New York; J. Riley. 

Stroebel’s Essay on the Lungs. New York; J. Riley. 

Anthon’s Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries. New ¥ork; J. 
Riley. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


* Letters on the subject of the Catholicks, to my brother Abraham, 
who lives inthe country. By Peter Plymley. First American from the 
eleventh London edition. Baltimore. 

A Treatise on Religious Experience, in which its nature, evidences, 
and advantages are considered. By Charles Buck, author of theological 
dictionary. Boston; Lincoln and Edmands. Price § 1. 

Don Sebastian, or the House of Braganza. By Miss Porter. Four 
volumes in two. Philadelphia; M. Carey. Price § 2 and 50 cents. 

* A full length Portrait of Calvinism. By an old fashioned Church- 
man. The second edition, with additions and corrections. 12mo. pp. 55. 
New York; T.& J. Swords. Price 25 cents. 
6th vol. Robinson’s Admiralty Reports. New York : J. Riley. 
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Essays on the most important Subjects in Religion. By Thomas 
Scott, author of the commentary on the Bible. Boston; Lincoln and 
Kdmands. 

An Introduction to the Game of Pam-Lu; exhibiting the Laws, Cal- 
culations, Rules, and Practice as established by the best upeger. By 
Mr. Marville. To which are now added, the Games Chess and 
Cricket. First American Edition, with large additions. New York ; 
E. Sargent. Price 25 cents. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 

Wm. Wells, and: T. B. Wait and Co. Boston, have in press, and will 
be published in ten days, 2d. Volume of A New Literal Translation from 
the original Greek, of ali the Apostolical Epistles. With a Commen- 
tary, and Notes, Philological, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. To 
which is added, a History of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By James 
Macknight, D. D. author of a Harmony of the Gospels, &c. ‘Lhe first 
American, from the second London edition. In 6volumes. To which 
is prefixed, an account of the Life of the Author. Price to subscribers 
$ 2 50. After the publication of the third volume the price of sub- 
scription to be raised to $ 3. 

Wm. Wells, No. 6, Court-street, Boston, has in the press and will be 
speedily published, ‘Excerpta Quadam e Scriptoribus Romanis, in 
usum Juventutis Academicz.” In one volume 8vo. 

Thomas Dobson of Philadelphia proposes to publish by subscription, 
a course of Lectures on the Prophecies that remain to be fulfilled. By 
Elijah Winchester. In two large 8vo. volumes. Price § 4, 

Farrand, Mallory & Co. of Boston, are preparing for the press, to be 
published in one 8vo. volume, Modern Paris ; or a Journey from London 
to Paris, through Holland ; and a Survey of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of the French metropolis in 1807--8, with remarks on the 
education, habits, and religion of the French people. By Frederick 
Hall, A. M. Professor of Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy in Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, in Letters to a gentleman in New England. 

Coal and Thomas, of Baltimore, propose publishing by subscription, 
Poems, by the late John Shaw, M.D. to which will be prefixed, a Por- 
trait of the Author, and a Sketch of his Life. Price $ 1. 

Williams and Whiting, of New York, propose to publish by subscrip- 
tion, The Federalist, on the New Constitution, written in 1788, by Alex- 
ander Hamiiton, James Madison and John Jay, together with an addi- 
tional volume of selected and original matter from the writings of Gen- 
eral Hamliton. 

Munroe and Francis have in the press, No. 13 of the Christian Moni- 
tor, containing Advice to Servants. By Kev. Mr. Hanway. 

Munpoe and Francis have in the press, Celebs in search of a wife ; the 
fifth edition. In 2 volumes 18mo., 

Munroe and Francis have in the press, Shakespeare’s Dramatick 
Works: third edition with notes: printed verbatim from the text of the 
Jast London edition by Dr. Isaac Read. In nine volumes 12mo. 

Munroe and Francis have in the press, Fragments in prose and verse : 
by Miss Elizabeth Smith, lately deceased; with an account of her life 
and character, by H. M. Bowdler ; embellished with a beautiful likeness 
of the deceased. 

S. Etheredge, Charlestown, has in press, Newcome’s Observations on 
the conduct of our Lord as a Divine Instructer, and on the Excellence 
of his Moral Character. 1 vol. 8vo, 550 pages. 
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